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Dinny Dean: “Joan of Arc is 

my favorite because its quiet 

charm is suitable for any inte- 

rior. And it will be perfect with 
” 

a monogram. 


Esther Lerdahl: “Spring 
Glory has a delicacy of pattern, 
a freshness and gaiety that I 
like. I think it will always be 
in style, too.” 


Barbara Elmore: “I chose 
Blossom Time for its simplicity 
and daintiness. And I like it 
because it comes in a balanced 
place setting, too.” 


Mary Jane Levenick: “I’ve 
selected the new Brocade be- 
cause of its beauty and inter- 
esting detail. I can’t wait to 
have my own Brocade.” 
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Fashion-wise Madison“ Teens” 


choose their favorite International Sterling patterns 


N THE ATTRACTIVE Madison Room, a different high school, are members of CHOOSE your International Sterling 
Madison, Wisconsin, four excited girls the local Teen Fashion Board and—natu- pattern! Each artist-designed, finished to 
meet to select their favorite International rally—are interested in style and design. perfection by New England’s most famous 
Sterling patterns. These girls, each from They all agree that for lovely patterns, silversmiths. Family and friends will help 


for beautiful workmanship, for real build your set. Visit your silverware 


dealer now! 
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| GET TEASED —AND U4 PLEASED! 






































1. | have a cousin who curdies me! Yet when I open my 2. “My angel cake just made herself a real smooth job,” my 
closet now, I love the guy! . . . He’s fooling with my brother one cousin Bud brags. ““Too bad you’re such a stupid cupid, eh!”’. . . 
night while I sing the “‘no clothes, no funds” blues to my pal. “I’m Even while I hit him, I’m thinking fast. His steady does have lots of 
desperate,” 1 wail. “I'll probably have to turn down my Prom bid!” dreamy clothes. So I baffle Bud by smiling “Thanks, dreamboat!” 
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3. Next day I corner her. She tells me terrific news. Seems any- 
one can learn to sew where she did, at SINGER’S SEWING CENTER. 
“Let’s go right now!” she says. ““The whole course is only $8. You 
can make a dress for the dance while you're /earning!” 





4. So we dash down and | sign . . . though I still can’t 
believe J could ever sew! But before I know it, I know 
patterns, cutting and styling! I loved every minute of those 
8 lessons, with my Prom dress getting more divine every 
time! . . . You know, Bud never could figure out why I 
kissed him next time he came over! 


Need More Clothes ? Who Doesn't! 


Especially with summer’s fun coming! They’re just waiting at your 
finger tips, once you’ve learned the easy SINGER way to have more 
clothes for little money! The complete course, just $8. This $8 
your parents will b/ess you for spending! Get details from your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER. (See phone directory for address of 
nearest one.) 





There's one near you to serve you 
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of 39’ material for the overskirt and 
4% yards of 35” material for the un- 
derskirt, for size 13. The pattern num- 


ber may be obtained from your local 
100% ANNIVERSARY SINGER SEWING CENTER, 
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WAY BACK IN JULY 1950, before prices went sky-hig 

i] bought millions of yords of these fine, costly fabrics. NOW... styled into the 

6 prize-winners you see here, made in our own factories, on penny profits, 

YOU get them ot money-saving prices. When they're gone. . . the way things 

look now ... you may never agein find expensive fabrics in such beautiful 
styles of prices so emazingly iow. Order todoy direct-by-mail. 
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STYLE 407—EXPENSIVE BROADCLOTH. Mode to sell for 4.98. 
Wide bands of eyelet pique all around full skirt. Elastic ot sleeves 
end shoulders (for on-and-off-the-shoulder weor) assures perfect 


fit. . . Won't slip. Colors: Pink, Aqua, or Lt. Blue. 

Sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15, 17; 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 

Order STYLE 407 only 3.98 
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or Your Money 
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1 For ALL Spring ) & Summer Needs 
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JACKET DRESS styled like a grown-up’s 


Two-tone embroidered daisies and dots dance 
across the white Picolay bodice of the sunback dress. 
Broadcloth skirt, softly gathered, self belt. The cute 
little short sleeved box jacket has a coolie collar 
with inverted pleat back, styled and finished with 
the same care as a grown-up outfit. Navy, cherry, 
pink, aqua, maize. 
Sub-Teen sizes: 8-10-12 -14. 

ORDER BY MAIL + USE THE COUPON 


BURDINE'S, Miami 30, Florida Sub-Teen Shop 


Send me the Teen Charmer “*Daisy’’ dress at 8.95 


Only 8.95 
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Enclosed Check) 0 Money Order) SC. 0.0.0 
Add 20¢ for postage and handling. 
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Dayton, Ohio..The Rike-Kumler Company 
Detroit, Mich...The J. L. Hudson Company 
Honolulu, H. Liberty House 
los Angeles, Cali Bullock's 
Milwaukee, Wisc Boston Store 


Minneapolis, Minn...The Dayton Company 


Delicious, 
Delectable, Darling 


this ice-cream toned, 
multi-colored, 
satin-striped chambray 
Sizes 8 to 14A 
About $9 
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By MARJORIE YOURD HILL 


Illustrated by Stephanie 


” ~~ y 
Marni would have liked to Z ¢ 
sit there by the road forever a 


S THEY HEADED toward the city in Vi's yellow roadster, 
Tommy Page grinned companionably down at Marni, 
squeezed between Vi and himself. They were an 

oddly assorted trio: Vi, elegant in her white nylon suit; 
Tommy, in his dirty, digging blue jeans; and Marni, in a 
crumpled cotton shirt and slacks. 

“Lucky, huh?” said Tommy innocently. “Nice of Vi to 
happen along when the jeep broke down. Now I can turn 
this stuff in before the museum closes, and I won't have it on 
my mind all night.” 

He shifted the heavy box of Indian shards from one knee 
to the other. 

“Yes, pretty lucky,” Marni echoed unenthusiastically. She 
would have preferred to sit indefinitely with Tommy by the 
roadside and guard the Indian relics rather than have Vi 
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Or white organdy? Which would be more likely to win a boy like Tommy? 


intrude. Funny how Vi had suddenly become so friendly, 
after years of being a rather high-hat neighbor, practically 
oblivious of Marni’s existence. Could it be that Vi was trying 
to get Tommy for herself? 

If it were that, Vi was due for a jolt. Because Tommy had 
already asked Marni to go to the Midsummer Ball with him. 
She smiled in secret satisfaction, looking out at the blue lake 
they were skirting on the way in to the museum. For once in 
her life she had something that Vi Eberson didn’t have. 
Glamorous doors that had swung open only for Vi and others 
of her crowd were now going to admit Marni, too. She was 
just as good as anybody in the swanky Highlands district, 
even if she did live in a dilapidated farmhouse in the midst 
of the big estates. 

Tommy had asked her only yesterday. 
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“My mother’s on some sort of com- 
mittee,” he had remarked offhandedly, 
sipping a cool drink on Marni’s vine- 
covered back porch. “Big dance com- 
ing up at the country club. She thinks 
her son ought to go.” 

He had sighed and looked across 
the Hanson fields to the lake, and be- 
yond that to the dome of the Wiscon- 
sin State capitol, floating in a heat haze 
on the other side. Every day for three 
weeks he had been coming over to the 
farmhouse, from the Indian mound 
excavation, for a drink of water. 

When the cut for the new highway 
had been made, workers had discov- 
ered some bones and pottery. Experts 
from the university had investigated 
and then announced that a certain 
area was a large and complete Indian 
burial mound, made centuries ago by 
primitive tribes. Its contents would 
shed more light on the little-known 
culture of these Mound-Builder tribes. 
So the road had been shifted and a 
careful exploration of the discovery 
started. 

Occasionally, some of the other boys 
from the university, hired by the his- 
torical society to dig in the excavation, 
had come over to Marni’s house, too. 
But mostly, as the summer went on, it 
had been just Tommy. 

“Gosh, but you have a view,” he 
had continued, apparently changing 
the subject. “Better view than any- 
body else in the Highlands. And why 
not? Your great-grandfather was here 
first.” 

“Umm.” Marni hoped he was going 
to say something more about the 
dance, as she continued to snip beans 
for the freezer. 

His eyes were still gazing across the 
lake. “I don’t suppose you'd go with 
me?” 

She tried to match his casualness. 
“Why, sure, Tommy, I'd love to.” 

That was how it had been, and now 
Vi didn’t know that her fluttery laughs 

- and under-the-lashes glances were fu- 
tile. She turned off University Avenue, 
and they stopped beside the museum, 
big and gray on the lower campus 
near the lake. Tommy hopped out, 
still holding his box, and Marni fol- 
lowed. She turned to get the other 
box from the floor for him. Summer 
students were streaming down the hill 
from their late afternoon classes. Vi 
quirked an eyebrow at her and leaned 
back against the red leather seat. Her 
white pleated skirt flowed in classic 
pertection over her knees. 

“It’s too hot to move,” she drawled. 
“Tll wait. You going in, Marni—like 
that?” 

Marni realized sharply how she 
must look, warm and rumpled in her 
slacks. Tommy seemed oblivious of 
curious stares from passers-by, but 
Marni shrank back into the semi- 
protection of the car. 

“I—I guess I'll wait, too.” 





“But don’t you want to see those 
skulls I was telling you about?” 
Tommy sounded voce Ws 

Vi giggled. “Skulls! Is that what 
you two talk about?” 

“Not entirely.” Marni pulled at her 
shirt, trying to recapture some of her 
assurance of a few minutes earlier. 
Even if she did look like a hick now, 
she would look nice enough at the 
dance in the dress she was going to 
make out of the gorgeous blue brocade 
in the attic ck 

As Tommy disappeared into the 
building, she solaced herself with the 
recollection of that trunk. Her great- 
aunt had bequeathed it to her. Old 
fans, jet and coral jewelry, a cashmere 
shawl, embroidered muslin petticoats, 
black silk dresses, ostrich-plumed bon- 
nets. And one heavenly brocade gown, 
as blue as the morning glories on the 
back porch. That, she had been told, 
was the ball gown Great-aunt Melis- 
sa’s mother had worn at the governor’s 
mansion. The Hansons had been im- 
portant people in the early days. That 
heritage, Marni thought, was going to 
come in handy now. 


Vi was tapping one vermilion 
finger-nail reflectively on the wheel. 
“What would you think if I asked 
Tommy Page to the Midsummer 
Ball?” she mused aloud. “He’s new, of 
course, but his family is all right. His 
mother is on the committee with 
mine.” 

“You—ask Tommy?” 

“Well, why not? He hardly knows 
anybody to ask. He hasn’t been to the 
tennis courts or swimming or anything 
all summer. He’s always grubbing in 
that hillside near your place for bones 
and stuff. Ugh! Why does a good- 
looking fellow want to waste time that 
way, when the rest of the crowd is 
having fun?” 

“Tommy is interested in the past. 
He’s going to make archaeology his 
carecr. He says knowing about our 
ancestors enlightens and enriches the 
present.” 

“He’s sort of nuts, I think. But he 
intrigues me with that absent-minded 
air of his. If he could just get as 
interested in a person as he is in that 
old stuff—” Vi broke off, sighing. 

“There’s no use your asking him 
to go to the dance,” Marni began 
hesitantly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because—he’s already asked me.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Then Vi exploded in a high-pitched 
laugh. “How interesting! Sort of a 
Cinderella story, isn’t it? Of course 
you know it’s formal.” 

“If you mean, what am I going to 
wear, don’t forget that Cinderella had 
a fairy godmother.” Marni thought 
again of the blue brocade in the attic 
and of the magic her own ten fingers 
could create. 





“But the clock always strikes twelve, 
remember! And I'll be there watching.” 

Tommy dashed back, his face shm- 
ing with elation as well as heat. His 
reddish hair fell across his forehead 
and stuck there, but he didn’t bother 
to push it back. 

“Mr. Knight, the director, says this 
new stuff is better than any we've 
unearthed yet” 

He took the other carton out of the 
car, so immersed in his happy finds 
that he did not sense the antagonism 
between the two girls. He stood with 
one clay-caked shoe on the slick run- 
ning board, glowing down at them. 

“You know, those Mound Builders 
really had a big civilization here in 
Wisconsin. The more discoveries we 
make, the more we realize that.’ 

Vi rolled her eyes skyward and 
threw up her hands in a studied, grace- 
ful gesture. 

“Your enthusiasm is contagious. I 
may as well go in and see some of 
your old bones and pots. Maybe if I 
learned more about them, I’d like 
them, too.” 

“Then I may as well come, too.” 
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Marni followed doggedly along after them. 

Vi kept up a steady chatter, ohing and 
ahing over everything in the showcases, 
asking a dozen questions a minute. All 
put on, of course, Marni thought, just to 
hold Tommy’s attention. She set her jaw 
tightly and tagged along. 

“Oh, a music box in this cabinet! Does 
it work?” 

“Tl show you.” 

Tommy pressed buttons, adjusted the 
cylinder, released a catch, and the ap- 
paratus began to turn in its carved ma- 
hogany case, tossing a tinkling melody 
out into the musty museum room. But 
Vi wasn’t listening or looking. She had 
her eyes on Tommy. Happily for Marni’s 
peace of mind, he was unconscious of 
Vis maneuvers. Something in the music 
box appeared to need adjustment, and 
he bent absorbedly over it. 

Marni’s eye was caught by a peculiar 
shade of blue in the next glass case. It 
was on a little doll, very old and faded, 
with simpering features painted on a 
cracked wax face. There was a typed 
card beside the doll which read, “Fashion- 
plate doll, sent from London to show the 
latest styles to America. 
Brought to Wisconsin about 
1850.” 

But the dress! Marni’s 
heart stopped. She moved a 
few steps away, paused, and 
looked back. That doll was 
wearing a gown exactly like 
the blue brocade which lay 
in the trunk at home. Was 
it possible, she wondered 
with sudden cold gripping 
her heart, that her blue bro- 
cade was of real historic 
value? She had never 
thought of it in that light 
before. What _ if—terrible 
thought—what if it was too 
valuable to be cut up for a 
dance dress? 

“Haven't you outgrown 
dolls yet, Marni?” Vi 
laughed at her elbow. 
Tommy was grinning at her 
preoccupation, too. She 
hadn’t even noticed when 
they left the music box and 
came up to her. 

“Oh-—it’s just—that this 
doll is unusual,” she mur- 
mured in confusion. “I'd 
sort of like to draw her, I 
guess.” 

“She certainly is unusual,” 
Tommy said. “One of our 
prizes, and the only repre- 
sentation of costume for that 
date. It’s not my line, of 
course, but I’ve heard Miss 
Jones say she’s scoured the 
State and can’t find a single 








Marni waited while the slow hours 
passed and Tommy neither came nor called 
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well-preserved garment of that decade.” 
“Does she buy dresses?” Marni was 
suddenly hopeful again. If she could sell 
the brocade gown, she might buy a dress 
even nicer than one she planned to make. 
“Sometimes. But nobody at this mu- 
seum is buying anything now. The 
budget’s overshot. This digging is cost- 
ing a lot. And Mr. Knight just bought a 
house near Green Bay which he is start- 
ing to restore. Come on, I'll show you a 
picture of it. I hope I get a chance to go 
up and see it soon. There are supposed to 
be secret panels somewhere in it.” 
Choking back a groan, Marni followed. 
She tried to muster up the enthusiasm 
she usually felt for Tommy’s historical 
lore. What he had just said had upset her 
considerably, though it was through him 
that she had begun recently to look at her 
own family history with pride. 
“Folks like yours made this country 
great,” he had told her one day, running 
his fingers over the molding around her 


front door. “Look at that fanlight! Per- 
fect proportion, a sense of fitness! Values. 
They had them, those early settlers.” 

“My people were always plain farmers 
and teachers. Never made any money, 
the way other—” 

Her eyes had strayed beyond the peel 
ing porch pillar. He followed her gaze 
to the Norman turrets and Spanish tiles 
of the mansions hidden along the lake- 
shore bluffs. 

He shrugged (Continued on page 45) 
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She kndw s 


ly Hom 
heavy on 
should be ferrying 
mg-legged ftride or 
she would never be@. back in timé for the 
dance, but she couldn’t make herself do it. 
She watched her shadow bobbing up and 
down in the early afternoon sunlight and 
thought bitterly: Even my shadow looks like 
a giant. She found herself going the long 
way round, not cutting across the field as 
she usually did. She might as well be honest 
with herself and admit that she was dreading 
the afternoon. 

Today was Friday, June sixteenth, the day 
of the Arista, the high-school honor society, 
dance. Katie, as chairman of the dance com- 
mittee, had worked and planned for this 
occasion. It was the first time in Arista’s 
history that a sophomore had held such an 
important position, but that was because the 
dance had been Katie’s idea in the first 
place, a way to raise money for the Red 
Cross. After weeks of trying, she had finally 
persuaded Mr. Walker, their faculty adviser, 
then the principal, Mr. James, to give their 
approval to a spring dance. The committee 
had arranged for the band and the food, and 
had decorated the gym with garlands of 
daisies, picked in the open fields near the 
school. It had looked perfectly lovely when 
she had run in for a last look at noon. Why, 
then, was she finding it so difficult to urge 
her long legs, which felt like lead, to move 
her homeward faster? Why couldn’t she look 
forward to this party for which she was so 
largely ——_ with the anticipation of 
any normal girl? 

She glanced at her watch—one thirty. Un- 
less she hurried she would never be back 












r arm. 






ke _ greet everybody at twh 


Bb S8ess quickly, but nothing 
seemed to go fight. The zipper on her dress 
jammed, And she had to w@k her slip out 
of it; arf one of the buttons popped off and 
had to be sewn on again. When her lipstick 
smeared twice, she gave up in disgust and 
plunked herself down on the bench, elbows 
propped on the table, her cheeks squeezed 
against her hands. 

She sat that way until she heard a knock 
on her door. “Come in,” she mumbled, 
recognizing her mother’s soft rap. 

“Why, Katie, what’s the matter, dear? It’s 
almost two thirty. Shouldn’t you be off 
to your dance?” 

“Oh, Mother”’—she hesitated, and then 
said very slowly, “I don’t feel like going. 
I—I have a headache.” 

Mrs. Anderson walked over and put her 
hand to Katie’s forehead, looking down at 
her daughter in her soft, penetrating way. 
She saw the smooth, blond hair so carefully 
arranged, the soft folds of the new pale-blue 
dress, and the unhappy look on Katie’s face. 

“Why don’t you want to go, dear?” 

Katie didn’t look up. How could she pos- 
sibly explain how miserable, perfectly miser- 
able and frightened she felt. Finally, after 
a few still moments had passed, she said 
with resignation, “Oh, Mother, what’s the 
use of going? I know I'll have an awful time. 
I'll just sit and sit. Nobody will ask me to 
dance, absolutely nobody except maybe 
Buddy Westland, and he’s practically a head 
shorter than I am. All the boys are, and 
they’d rather be caught dead than dance 
with anyone who’s taller than they are. And 
I just suffer and almost die dancing with 
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anyone who’s shorter. “I hate,” her voice 
choked up, “I absolutely hate being so tall!” 
She looked down at her hands clenched 
on her knees, and said, her voice heavy 
with despair, “This dance will be’a night- 
mare like all the other dances, even if I am 
chairman and it was my idea.” 

“Katie, dear, I know how you feel, believe 
me. But perhaps it won’t be as bad as you 
imagine. You love to dance, and you do it 
so well. And even if you don’t dance, you’ve 
done a fine thing in organizing this dance 
and raising all that money. Everyone—all of 
your friends—will expect you to be there.” 
Mrs. Anderson put an arm around Katie’s 
shoulder and hugged her hard. “Really, 
Katie, it isn’t so awful to dance with some 
one who is shorter than you are. In a year 
or so you'll probably find that many of the 
boys have shot up past you. But in the mean- 
time, the important thing is to be a good 
partner and a good sport. Come, dear, I'll 
drive you to school.” 


ALL purine the eight-block ride, 
Katie sat huddled in a corner of the front 
seat, praying, “Dear Lord, don’t let me sit— 
don’t let me sit—don’t let me sit,” over and 
over again, while the spinning wheels of the 
car seemed to echo her words. 

The gym was full and the happy rhythms 
of the band were bounding off every 
windowpane and stunt ring. As soon as she 
arrived, Katie was surrounded by committee 
members and faculty. It seemed as though 
dozens of last-minute crises had arisen that 
needed her help, and there were friends to 
be welcomed, fellow Arista members to be 
greeted and made comfortable. For the first 
hour she moved from one duty to another, 
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Complete on these pages, a poignant story of a tall girl and a dreaded school dance 


completely absorbed and happy in the de- 
tails and problems that required her sure, 
intelligent decisions. 

Then, while she was standing and talking 
with Mr. Walker and Jane Norris, her best 
friend, Buddy walked over. 

“They're playing “That Ole Master 
Painter,’ Katie. Want to dance it with me?” 

Katie could feel her throat go dry and her 
moist hands clench slowly at her sides. 

Mr. Walker asked Jane to dance, and 
there they were, she and Buddy. There was 
nothing she could do but accept. Her face 
broke out in little beads of sweat, and she 
was so stiff that it took a whole turn around 
the gym before she finally fell into step with 
Buddy and stopped tripping over his feet. 
That dance number seemed the longest she 
had ever heard. By the time it was over, 
she was limp, and it took all her self-control 
not to do a quarter-mile dash into the 
powder room. 

After her heart had stopped thumping 
and she had cooled down, Katie went slowly 
back to the gym. No one else asked her to 
dance for the rest of the afternoon. Each 
time the band started, she was practically 
the only girl who hadn’t a partner. Many 
friends danced up to her to say “hello” or 
to chat for a while. Then they swung away, 
leaving her alone again. Time and again she 
disappeared into the powder room so as not 
to be conspicuous; anything to avoid sitting 
on the straight wooden chairs backed stiffly 
against the walls. 

Ten to five—five—ten after five. Katie 
glanced at the clock in an agony of im- 
patience. “At five thirty, whether the dance 
is over or not, I'm leaving,” she vowed. 
“No one will miss me.” 
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At five thirty sharp, she went to get her 
coat. “I'll never, never go to another dance. 
I'll never again allow myself to be so humili- 
ated. Everybody probably noticed what a 
wallflower I was. What good are smart 
ideas and hard work when there’s no one 
to dance with you at what is practically your 
own dance?” 

She buried her face in her coat sleeve to 
blot out the image of herself standing tall 
and solitary on the gym floor. 

“Everybody probably felt sorry for me. 
I'll bet they're all talking about me. I hate 
them for it; I hate them all for making me 
feel so awkward and left out.” 


S ue buttoned her coat slowly. Sud- 
denly Jane swooshed into the room, breathing 
“eee as though she’d been running. 

“Katie, I've been looking all over for you! 
Ooh, I'm just pooped!” She leaned against 
the side of the coatrack for a moment to 
catch her breath. Then she began to pull at 
Katie’s coat. 

“Listen! They're calling for you.” 

Katie heard a muffled chorus from the 
gym. “We want Kay—tee! We want Kay— 
tee!” 

“Come on,” said Jane, grabbing Katie’s 
hand. “Let’s go.” 

Completely bewildered, Katie let herself 
be dragged back to the gym. There was 
pals massed in front of the bandstand, 
shouting, “Kay—tee, we want Kay—tee!” 

“Here she is,” called Jane. 

A roar went up from the crowd. Katie 
felt herself half pushed, half dragged across 
the gym and up the steps to the bandstand. 

Mr. Walker was there, and the dance 
committee; even Mr. James, the principal. 


“I don’t understand it,” Katie kept repeating. 
“T don’t understand it.” 

Mr. Walker stepped forward and raised 
his hand. “Sh,” whispered and echoed 
through the crowd. 

“I have been asked by the dance com- 
mittee, which represents the whole Arista 
body, to present this gift to you, Katie, in 
appreciation of your outstanding service.” He 
picked up a beautifully wrapped package 
and read: ““To Katie, our chairman, whom 
we love because she has worked with us 
and for us in a wonderful cause.’ 

“This is for you, Katie, from your fellow 
Arista members,” he said, handing her the 
package. 

Katie looked at Mr. Walker and at her 
friends whose faces were raised toward hers. 
She felt two large tears start down her cheeks 
and she just stood there, unable to speak. 

Someone shouted, “C’mon everybody, ‘For 
she’s a jolly good fellow, for she’s a jolly 
good fellow.” 

As the song filled the gym from floor to 
high ceiling and wall to wall, Katie, wiping 
away her tears, realized that this tribute was 
far, far more important than a momentary 
lack of dancing partners. Maybe her mother 
was right! Five feet seven wasn’t such a 
terrible height to be. Next year and the year 
after, when she was a junior or senior, and 
the boys had caught up to her, maybe there 
would be plenty of partners. And if they 
didn’t grow that fast, she would make the 
best of it if someone who was shorter 
asked her to dance. Why, toward the end 
of their dance, she and Buddy had been 
dancing well together. How foolish she had 
been not to forget herself and enjoy the 
party! THE END 
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Peggy McLean shows grip for her . 
backhand flick stroke—one of * 
the most devastating in her game 


by LEE M. PINE 


You needn't be a hefty amazon to excel in this sport— 





and it offers fun and excitement the year round 


fast-footed and _level- 


RE ou 
headed? Then you've got the 
main part of what it takes to 


excel in a most exciting sport. What? 
Ping-pong, or more formally, table tennis! 

Ping-pong is a sport everyone—tall or 
short, plump or thin, rich or poor—can 
enjoy, winter, summer, spring, or fall. 
One or two baby-sitting sessions will pay 
for all the equipment you need, except 
the table, and you can play right in your 
own home. 

Lest you think that special size and 
special strength are required, as they 
are in many sports, let us introduce two 
wisps of girls who have become table- 
tennis champions—Peggy McLean of the 
East Coast and Tiny Moss of the West 
Coast. Each would have to stand on an 
encyclopedia to measure five feet and 
four inches tall, and each tips the 
scales at just a little over a hundred 
pounds. 

Small as they are, they've made many 
a rangy fellow wish his arms were a yard 
or two longer to reach their well-placed 
shots. And dainty as they are, they've 
backed many a burly six-footer against 
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the rear wall in a vain attempt to return 


their “smash” drives. 


Peggy is a sparkling-eyed brunette and 
Tiny a blond with gray-green eyes. Out- 


side of their differences in coloring 
and the fact that one’s from the 
East and one from the West, they 
have a great deal in common. 
Peggy is twenty-three; Tiny 
twenty-two. Both are now mar- 
ried, and both are teaching 
school! 

Peggy began her ping-pong 
career at the age of twelve and 
Tiny at the age of eleven. Peggy’s 
began when the family set up a 
ping-pong table in the basement of 
their home in Queens, Long Island. 
Soon she was family champion, 
then neighborhood champion, 
and finally her outclassed play- 
mates suggested she'd better visit 
the table-tennis club in the vicin- 
ity to get herself some real com- 
petition. After a few months of 
practice at the club, Peggy was 
matched with long-time tourna- 
ment player, Jack Balch. The two 


won their way up to the finals in the New Jersey 
State mixed-doubles tournament. Peggy went on 
from there to larger fields and greater victories. 
In her best season of play, 1948-49, she won the 
U. S. National Women’s Singles championship, 
the Canadian Open Singles, and the English Open 
Singles; and was number-one player on the 
United States team which won the world cham- 
pionship in Stockholm. After that she was mar- 
ried, and retired temporarily, but she is now 
staging a comeback. 

As for Tiny, her career began when she lived 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, and went with her father 
one night to see the experts play at the table- 
tennis center. After a few transfixed minutes of 
watching the little white ball streak back and 
forth, Tiny was dancing with excitement and 
begging to be allowed to try. The coach at the 

club was amused by the little girl’s 
enthusiasm and offered to let her 
bat a few balls with him. His 
amusement changed to amazement 
as Tiny flitted like a hummingbird 
from one side of the table to the 
other; wherever the ball bounced, 
there she was to push it back. This 
child, the coach decided, could be- 
come a mighty fine player if she 
were willing to practice long and 
hard. Tiny was not only willing, 
but thrilled at the prospect. 

Skip a few months, and we find 
twelve-year-old Tiny trouncing the 
tenth-ranking player in the whole 
United States in the women’s sin- 
gles at the Ten Thousand Lakes 
Open championship tournament. 
The next year, at the Western Open 
tournament, she beat the player 
ranked number four in the country! 

Practice did it. Each day Tiny 
traveled three miles, after school, to 
get to the center for a couple of 
hours of practice before supper, 
and she played most of the day on 

Saturdays. Peggy didn’t have to travel 
as far, but she put in as much time 
practicing. For there’s quite a bit to 
learn in this (Continued on page 46) 





Tiny Moss in action. You see 
Tiny here in the follow-through 
on a forehand top spin. The 
ball has just left the bat 
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Drawing by Jerry Cummins 














ELL, THAT's everything, and do 

keep Danny’s feet dry,” says 

Mrs. Smith, putting on her gid- 
diest hat. As you watch the door close 
behind her, you wonder what the next 
few hours have in store for you and the 
bright-eyed little boy in full Hoppy re- 
galia. There can be the shared excite- 
ment of an outdoor game of follow-the- 
leader, the mysteries of a card-table cave, 
the world of Christopher Robin to ex- 
plore. And no matter how alert you are, 
the afternoon can also hold a hornet 
sting, a nosebleed, a scraped knee. As 
substitute mother you know how to deal 
calmly with such minor childhood emer- 
gencies and exactly how to reach help in 
case of serious ones. 

As a matter of fact, you're sure that 
calmness is a quality Mrs. Smith prizes 
in you, along with a knack of giving 
Danny a good time. Another mother you 
sit for may place Py promptness and 
pleasant voice at the top of her list, or 
your patience, or ability to follow 
instructions. 

“My favorite sitter,” says Mrs. A, “does 
little things like helping Tommy mend a 
broken toy or put away his playthings 
neatly.” 

Counters Mrs. B: “Mine always brings 
an old knitting bag with interesting sur- 
prises in it for my little girl. Yesterday 
there was a discarded mail-order cata- 











logue they began cutting up together. 
ry net all the lout pe the Susie 
feels about my leaving.” 

Reactions vary, but every survey of 
mothers and child-care experts shows up 
the number-one characteristic necessary 
for a good sitter: a real liking for chil- 
dren. If you have that, you're almost sure 
to keep your charges safe and happy, and 
your on-duty hours will seem to fly. But 
if you feel bored and irritable with 
children—or perhaps even embarrassed 
to have your crowd see you pushing a 
stroller—better find another way to earn 
your pin money. 


Let’s say that you've had 
enough experience with brothers or sisters 
or young cousins to know you get along 
well with children, and you want to earn 
money for summer camp. A look at the 
nation’s high birth rates for the last sev- 
eral years shows that it shouldn’t be hard 
to find baby-sitting customers. For wher- 
ever there’s someone too young to be left 
alone by day or night, there’s also a 
mother who wants an occasional evening 
out with her husband, or whose tired 
spirit needs the lift of a few carefree, 
child-free hours in the afternoon. Unless 
there’s a grandmother or a willing auntie 
on hand or one of the rare maids who 
“lives in,” enter the sitter, then—the 
mother-by-the-hour. 


And what about your entering the 
field? Are you fourteen years old, or 
more? That’s the minimum age it’s usual- 
ly considered desirable—both by sitters’ 
parents and clients—for baby-sitters to 
be. That's the age, too, required by most 
organizations giving baby-sitting courses. 
Speaking of baby-sitting courses, if you 
graduate from an approved one, such as 
those being sponsored more and more by 
schools, churches, neighborhood centers, 
or other local organizations, your phone 
will start jangling before the ink has 
dried on your certificate. Find out if such 
child-care training is available in your 
community. If it isn’t, why not go to 
your home-economics alien or your 
visiting-nurse association and ask about 
getting classes started? Maybe at your 
high school there’s a clearinghouse for 
baby-sitting jobs, and your name can be 
added to the registry of qualified girls 
who are available. 


Don’r fail to talk to reliable 
friends who are sitters already, letting 
them know you'll be available ie substi- 
tute sitting. Call on the parents of young 
children on your block, and let your own 
mother spread the word over the back 
fence or bridge table. 

Rates of pay? Go along with current 
hourly charges in your neighborhood, 
always having (Continued on page 38) 


You have asked: “How can I be a good baby-sitter?” Here is a handy guide 
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FROM READING the papers, listen- 
ing to news broadcasts, and taking 
part in current events discussions, you 
know how many and how grave are 
the problems our country faces today. 
All of us, working together, have a big 
job to do if we are to be strong 
enough to meet every emergency and 
eventually win our way to world 
peace. Civil defense is one part of that 
job that we have to tackle right away, 
and no one is too old or too young 
to play a role that will be important 
in the total picture. 


ALL OF YOU, | know, are ready 
and willing to do your full share. But 
you may be puzzled as to just where 
and how to start. Sometimes you may 
be tempted to overlook the contribu- 
tion you are best fitted to make in 
favor of one that looks more dramatic. 


THAT IS WHY we are starting this 
new department, “Be Prepared.” This 
month Helen Gregutt gives you the 
general picture of where to look for 
and how to find opportunities to make 
your special contribution to the com- 
mon effort to strengthen national 
security. In following months “Be Pre- 
pared” will bring you down-to-earth 
information on such topics as the im- 
portance of physical fitness, first aid, 
outdoor cooking, and equipment for 
living out of doors. Through this de- 
partment we hope you will have the 
fun of learning and putting into prac- 
tice many new skills which will make 
you a more resourceful, useful partner 
in the defense effort. 


Lili Kin. 
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by HELEN GREGUTT 


Drawings by Irv Koons 


HE PICTURE is one of your country 

in a time of emergency. As you see 

the picture unfold, more and more 
you wonder just where you fit into it. 
In your daydreams, of course, yours is a 
stellar role. You see yourself as a WAC 
or a WAVE, efficiently dealing with im- 
portant plans in the Pentagon. You are 
a Navy flight nurse, trim and smart in 
your uniform. You are a hostess at a USO 
center . . . Rosie the Riveter 

Comes the moment of rude awakening 
and you face reality. You are too young 
to wear the uniform of any armed serv- 
ice; too young to entertain troops at 
canteens or base camps; and, if you are 
still in school, even too young to work 
in factories. Only a few years separate 
you from your older sisters who can, do, 
and will serve in these ways—but those 
years appear to you an _ unbridgeable 
chasm. 

To make matters worse, everywhere 
warnings are being sounded that you 
probably won't be able to expect as much 
of the fun and frolic as normally would 
be yours, and that those older sisters 
enjoyed before they stepped into their 
new and glamorous roles. You may have 
to pull in your horns as far as spending 
is concerned, because higher taxes will 
mean a tightening of the purse strings 
at home and extras will not be as easily 
forthcoming. Mother and Dad may be at 
home less because of defense work or 
volunteer community jobs. If vou are old 
enough to be dating boys eighteen years 
old, they may soon be going into train- 
ing, and you face the prospect that there 
may be ever fewer boys available for 
good times. 

As far as you're concerned, the picture 
is nothing but a negative! What can you 
do about it? First of all, look again at 
your daydream. Yes, uniforms can be 
glamorous; and yes, indeed, the names 
al all those towns and cities you have 
never seen beckon irresisti- 
bly. But along with the 
glamour and romance, are 
you recognizing that there 
is an infinite amount of 
hard work and monotony in 
all of the service jobs? And 
that, in spite of the rewards 
they offer, they also call for 
sacrifices? 

Secondly, although at 
first glance the picture may 
seem rather dark for you, 
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take a closer 'ook and vou're sure to find 
that it definitely has its brighter aspects. 
Have you thought of the compensations 
there may be for giving up some of your 
normal carefree activities and some of 
your little “extra” luxuries? You've 
reached the stage where you chafe at 
what you may consider hang-over restric- 
tions of childhood. Couldn’t this be your 
golden opportunity to prove that you 
are no longer a child? To earn the adult 
respect and consideration you feel you 
really deserve? 

Of course, you can 
decide to step out of 
the picture altogether. 
You can sulk and feel 
sorry for yourself and 
thus really take the joy 
out of life. Or you can 
“fiddle while Rome 
burns” and just think 
of having your usual 
fun—parties, dates, and 
clothes—any way you 
can get them, letting 
other people worry about the job to be 
done. You can even go to the extreme of 
thinking that the emergency is an excuse 
for throwing over the ideals and stand- 
ards, the ethical code that has always 
seemed important to you. But the yard- 
stick of your own good sense will tell you 
that in the long run any of these courses 
of action would harm you and would hurt 
those dearest to you. Furthermore, there 
is a better, happier way for you. 

And what is the better way—the way 
that will do the most for you, for your 
family, for your community? You, like the 
majority of teen-agers, can fit into the 
picture successfully by choosing to play 
an important supporting role! 

A supporting role can be rewarding 
and fun. While playing it, you will be 
aware that you are an essential part of 
the whole picture, contributing generous- 
ly to its total success, and 
vet you will not be bur- 
dened by responsibilities too 
big for you to handle. Now 
that you're very much in the 
picture and you know exact- 
lv where, let’s study the 
script. 

You won't have to learn 
a whole new and difficult 
part. You will be doing 
many of the same things 
that you have been doing 
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all along. But you'll be doing them better. 
You will improve the skills you already 
have and learn new ones that will be 
useful for doing the jobs at hand. You 
will take the initiative more—look around 
for the extra things you can do without 
being told, have a bigger share in plan- 
ning. You'll get started on the things that 
are expected of you, or that you have 
promised to do, without frequent re- 
minders; keep going on them till they 
are finished without constant 
check-ups on your progress. 
Your sister in the service 
soon learns what “gold-brick- 
ing” means and how scorn- 
fully the “gold brick” is 
regarded. Let's face it, even 
though you're not in uniform, 
you're gold-bricking when you 
coast through your usual jobs 


at home, at school, at meet- 
ings; doing only what you 
absolutely must, never volunteering, 


never coming up with a plan, an idea, 
or suggestion; even low-rating or criticiz- 
ing everybody else’s efforts! If you play 
your part to the hilt, you will not only 
be doing a finer job and getting more of 
a kick out of it, but you will also be help- 
ing yourself to better relations with your 
friends, teachers, and parents. 

So you're going to step into the picture, 
and make the most of that supporting 
role. Let’s start with what you can do 
about you, yourself. 

Your first job is to keep yourself well 
and strong. If you are ill or have an 
accident, even if you are merely below 
par physically, time that you might have 
been able to give to the defense effort is 
lost. And it isn’t only your time. There’s 
the time of your parents or others who 
take care of you. And the time of the 
nurses and doctors who work to make 
you well—and whose skill and energy 
are so urgently needed for people with 
perhaps more serious illnesses. 

How resourceful are you? Do you 
know how to take care of yourself when 
things go wrong? Better still, do you 
know how to prevent things from going 
wrong—whenever possible? For example, 
do you know what to do if you are 
caught unprepared in a thunderstorm, 
windstorm, or snowstorm? How to get 
along without electricity and gas? How 
to find your way in the woods? How to 
build a fire, cook, and sleep comfortably 
out of doors? How to swim well and how 
to rescue someone in distress in the 
water? That is just a sampling of the 
skills and know-how which will help you 
to “pull your own weight” in an 
emergency. 

Now, let’s take a look at what you can 
do at home. If those higher taxes mean 
family budget problems, maybe you can 
share in solving them. You can at least 
spend your own allowance or earnings 
wisely. You can keep your clothes in 
good condition so that they will last 
longer, and there will be fewer repair 
bills. You can take good care of house 
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furnishings and equipment for the same 
reason. You can practice that good, old- 
fashioned habit of thrift with water, gas, 
electricity—all of which do cost money. 

If you like to plan and cook meals, 
why not take over from Mother for a 
day or a week? This will release her time 
for other important activities, and you 
will have the challenging experience of 
seeing what you can do to fight the high 
cost of food. Or is it sewing that draws 
you? By investing your time 
and labor, you can save quite 
a bit by making some of your 
own clothes. 

You'll know best how you 
can help in your particular 
home. Can you, perhaps, take 
over the care of younger 
brothers and sisters part of the 
day, so that Mother may give 
more time to volunteer work? 
Can you lend Dad a hand 
with household repairs, so he’ll have time 
for a civil defense post? It maybe house- 
work or gardening, errands or odd jobs 
that will make you truly round out the 
family circle. Let Mother and Dad know 
that far from being another problem, you 
are a team member they can depend on. 
Free them for useful tasks they can take 
on in the community, and you've played 
a big scene in your supporting role. 

Though your home will be the setting 
for most of the important scenes you play 
in this picture, you 
will be needed in 
scenes outside it, too. 
To a great extent 
what you can do de- 
pends on where you 
live and to what or- 
ganizations you be- 
long. Most commun- 
ities now have or are 
formulating civil de- 
fense programs. If | 
you belong to a ~ 
group like the Girl 
Scouts, you know they are examining 
ways you can contribute to the country’s 
preparedness. 

It’s your job to know your community 
and its problems. Then you'll have a 
better idea of where you can help most. 
For instance, are there community centers 
that need your help in playgrounds or in 
arts and crafts classes? Is there a veterans’ 
hospital in or near your town—or an 
hospital ‘for that matter—which would be 
grateful for your services? 

First aid is always important. You may 
be able to study it with your club, your 
church organization, or in school. In your 
community, the civil defense program 
may be in need of other help you are 
now qualified to give. And you may be 
able to get training in new skills so that 
you can do even more. 

There is one important rule to keep in 
mind whenever you think of taking on 
some little extra job in the community. 
When you promise to do something, carr 
cand with it till the job is finished. 


Ve coved, 





That means you at- 
tend meetings even 
if you have to give 
up some more excit- 
ing spur-of-the-mo- 
ment activity else- 
where; that you give 
the hours you agreed 
to give on any work 
project; that you 
don’t take on more 
than you can handle 
well. You're not real- 
ly helping if, in try- 
ing to be an eager beaver, you assume 
so much that your schoolwork and your 
health suffer, and you have to shirk re- 
sponsibilities at home. 

Now more than ever, it is vital for you 
to understand and practice good citizen- 
ship. That means that you observe laws— 
including traffic signals! That you respect 
property, observe fire regulations. You'll 
investigate the true meaning of brother- 
hood. Simply put, the more people—of 
all kinds—you can understand and get 
along with, the closer you are to true 
democracy. And you will want to make a 
real effort to go beyond your own com- 
munity with this understanding—to re- 
spect and appreciate people’s attitudes 
and ways of living in this country and 
in other countries all around the world. 

As you can see, the possibilities are 
endless—and not just for work, either! 
You can be having a fuller, more exciting 
life than ever before. Here’s your chance 
to be in touch with other girls and boys 
your age; to be working and doing and 
sharing with them. You'll broaden your 
circle of friends; you'll never have a 
chance to feel lonely, left out, bored. 

When you get together as a group on a 
community project, you can not only have 
the fun of working together, but when 
the job of the day is finished, why not, 
wind up with singing, dancing, or just 
talking? If it’s a long work session, a 
break for fun and a snack will bring you 
back refreshed, too. 

If you do have to miss out on some of 
the luxury events, you'll be substituting a 
different—and more stimulating—kind of 
group activity. The problems that times 
of emergency bring will seem less difficult 
to cope with when you can work them 
out with others your age. And all the 
time, you'll be planning for tomorrow. 
When you are old enough for the stellar 
roles, you'll be able to step into them 
confidently because you will have had 
the experience of disciplining yourself, of 
co-operating. Through 
your volunteer efforts, 
you may find your fu- 
ture career. 

So get ready to play 
ae part, and do your 
evel best to make the 
production a four-star 
one, and yourself a fea- 
tured player in the pic- 
ture of the year! 

THE END 
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by AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 


Although 


Illustrated by Ardis Hughes 
Tue Story So Far 


Hank Baxter, Brighthaven’s tom- 


boyish basketball star, thought she had little in 
common with school reporter Gregory Suther- 
land, he kept right on angling for a date. Hank 
was in conflict, too, with the new Brighthaven 
coach, the embittered, former tennis champion, 
Maggie Dorn, forced to give up her beloved sport 


because of an injured hand. An old 
rivalry flared between Hank and 
her oldest friend, Francie, and 
Francie began to curry favor with 
Miss Dorn, although the coach was 
disliked by the whole team and her 
methods were bidding fair to lose 
the championship which Bright- 
haven had held for years. 














PART II 


REG CAME to the barn dance on 

Saturday night and, to Hank’s 

amazement, was an instantane- 

ous success with her family and 
their friends. Two summers ago, Greg 
had picked up the art of calling the 
figures of square dances at the University 
of Connecticut where his father had 
taught during summer session. As soon as 
the crowd found out that Greg could 
call, they made grouchy old ee Rox- 
bury, who grumbled and whined through 
the dances, take a back seat. Greg was 
the official caller from then on. 

He was a welcome change. He half 
sang, and half chanted, his calls with an 
enthusiasm that acted like a contagion on 
the dancers. Hank, who was watching 
him from the platform on which their 
home-talent band sat, found her own 
feet itching to get out there and swing 
to Greg Sutherland’s calls. 

Lady Round the Lady, Allemande Left 
and Promenade Six, Butterfly Whirl, 
Army and Navy, Swing in the Hall. Greg 
knew them all. His good voice, striking 
physique, and bounding vitality made 
him a perfect caller, and Hank, who had 
worried about how well he would mix 
with her circle of unsophisticated friends, 
found that she was proud of him. In 
fact, he mixed so well that she did not 
have a single moment alone with him 
until the crowd had gone home. Greg 
had hung back, saying that he was en- 
titled to a sandwich, at least, after all 
that calling. 

As he took bites alternately from a 
ham sandwich and a piece of coconut 
layer cake, she grinned at him. “You 
made a big hit for yourself tonight,” she 
told him. “The crowd was crazy about 
your calling.” 

“You’ve been thinking I consider my- 
self above this sort of thing, haven't you, 
Hank? If I told you I did this tonight to 
prove to you that I’m not as high-hat as 
you thought, would you believe me?” 

“No,” she said bluntly, “I would not. 
You did it because you love to do it. You 
like to make people dance.” 

“Oh, so now I'm a show-off instead of 
a snob!” 

“I didn’t say that!” She saw too late 
that he was teasing. 

He came over and started to button 
up her cardigan. She pulled away. Why 
did he always have to do things like 
that? He followed her. 

“Hank,” he asked, “how about that 
date for next Saturday night? Don’t you 
think I’ve earned it?” 

“I don’t go out with boys alone,” she 














said stubbornly. Greg put on his coat 
and hat. He went into the kitchen of the 
barn to say good night to her family. 
When he came back, he called to her 
with maddening cheerfulness, “All right, 
Hank, but I’m going to keep pestering 
you for that date until you finally say 
yes. 

Brighthaven lost its first game of the 
season with Westbrook. The Brighthaven 
team was so upset over Maggie Dorn’s 
coaching that they seemed to have for- 
gotten how to play basketball. Miss Dorn 
expected them to learn a new technique 
in team play. Under Miss Selleck they 
had played a simple but effective game, 
using a combination of zone and man- 
to-man defense. They had worked out 
what Miss Selleck called “patterns” of 
play which allowed for flexibility in the 
excitement of the game. 

Miss Dorn abandoned the “pattern” 
method and brought in a terrifying array 
of charts and graphs and pamphlets 
which she urged the girls to study in 
connection with her “set-play” type of 
coaching. She made diagrams on a black- 
board which she moved into the gym. 
She filled their heads with plays repre- 
sented by every letter of the alphabet. 
“Until,” Carol York remarked, “I am see- 
ing capital A’s and B’s dressed up like 
trapeze artists and walking tightropes in 
my sleep!” 

Every girl on the team wound up with 
a bad case of nerves that made even 
simple shooting and passing difficult. 
There was one exception to this general 
demoralization—Francie. She was espe- 
cially good in mathematics—a subject 
Hank disliked—and it certainly took 
skill of a mathematical nature to un- 
derstand Miss Dorn’s new formations. 
Francie would get as irritated as Miss 
Dorn when the other girls failed to catch 
on. It became a pitched battle during 
practice games, with Francie and Miss 
Dorn on one side, Hank and the rest of 
the team on the other. 

During the first quarter of the West- 
brook game, Hank, as captain, was 
obliged to call Miss Dorn’s set plays. In 
the first two minutes of the game, West- 
brook scored three times and Hank could 
see what would happen. Brighthaven, 
trying to play a kind of basketball it did 
not understand, would be swamped. 

I'm captain of this team, she thought, 
and it’s my responsibility to see that we 
put up the best fight we can. We're losing 
because of Maggie Dorn’s set plays. I'm 
not going to stand by and watch this 
kind of slaughter! 

She asked for time out and got it. 
During the huddle, she spoke her mind. 


The nurse bent over Carol. “Your 
coach should have sent you home,” 
she 
Maggie Dorn stood in the doorway 


said sharply, unaware that 









“Look, this set-play stuff is no good. 
We're going to play the kind of basket- 
ball we've always played.” 

Trix and Jeanne and Ginny were for 
it. Francie kept out of the discussion, but 
Carol, more kightened of Maggie Dorn 
than the others, said, “Miss Dorn will be 
furious, Hank.” 

“I'm taking the responsibility,” Hank 
answered. 

The whistle called them back to the 
game. Hank took the ball in the center 
circle. Now she felt free. She let go the 
ball in a one-hand, shoulder-push pass. 
Jeanne caught it on the run and passed it 
to Carol. Hank ran under the basket and 
Carol looped the ball over the head of 
Hank’s guard. Hank sank it into the 
basket before the Westbrook forwards 
knew what was happening. The roar 
from the stands was deafening. 

Hank lost track of the plays after that. 
The game took on the me exhausting 
rhythm of an evenly matched bout. The 
end of the half found the score Visitors, 
fifteen; Brighthaven, eighteen. 

Miss Dorn motioned Hank to follow 
her to her office. She came directly to the 
point. “I told you to use fixed plays as 
we practiced them.” 

“But they weren't working,” Hank 
answered. “We were losing the game.” 

“Do you realize you are guilty of 
insubordination?” 

“I didn’t think of it that way,” Hank 
answered, feeling like a criminal in court. 
“It just struck me as good common 
sense. We want to win.” 

Miss Dorn kept her crippled hand 
carefully hidden, but the knuckles of her 
other hand gleamed white as she gripped 
the desk. “I'm taking you out of the 
game, Henrietta. Report your substitution 
to the officials and tell them that Francie 
Weller will act as captain from now on. 
I'm not taking you off the team. Not 
yet, anyway.” 

Hank sat off to the side as the second 
half began. She heard the buzzing 
around her. “Baxter’s out of the game. 
Francie Weller’s acting as captain!” 
Hank tied her sweater over her shoulders 
and hunched herself forward with her 
hands clasped in front of her. The West- 
brook score zoomed up and up. Twenty. 
Twenty-two. Twenty-three on a free 
throw. Up and up to thirty-three! 

Hank put her hands over her eyes. 
She felt sick. She saw Miss Dorn’s face, 
beautiful, and yet twisted into a cruel 
caricature as she said, “I’m not taking 
ou off the team. Not yet, anyway.” 

The following Monday Hank took a 
look at the bulletin board in the girls” 
athletic department. The complete 
basketball schedule posted there told 
her that their next game would be with 
Maple Lawn this coming Wednesday. 

Maple Lawn was a small private school 
for girls. Although they did not compete 
for the county championship, the Maple 
Lawn gir!s liked to play as many schools 
as would meet them. In the twenty years 


they had played (Continued on page 30) 
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The Great Cat 
First Poetry Award 


From the open window near the corner of 
my room 

There come to me the sounds of a great 
city night; 

A Chicago night—sleeping like a cat 
before the warm kitchen stove 

With one twitching ear always hearing 
and sensing. 


My window gently rattles in its wooden 
frame 

As if wishing to escape the blackness 
pressing in; 

The trees’ shapeless forms seem to sway 
in rhythm 

With the wind sweeping the winter sky. 

Of in the distance an elevated train 

Rumbles into a windblown station, then 

Continues its lonely sentinel duty 

Along the steel tracks. 


On the street below, a car speeds by, 

Its headlights causing strange patterns 

Along the ceiling, then down the wall at 
my side, 

A boy passes, whistling a soft melody, 

His heels tapping a steady beat which 
slowly fades away. 


Down the block a bus heaves a great sigh 
As it stops for a red light 
And opens its door to a tired policeman. 
The grind of the streetcar wheels hugging 
the track 
Lulls me at last to sleep, 
And the wind still whistles by. 
IRIS M. RUTHER (age 17) Chicago, tll. 
Back te 1951 
Fiction Award 


“Here we are. Watch your step when you 
get out of the rocket, and don’t get in the 
way of the jet blasts,” said a man talking 
ever a loud-speaker. “Here we are in the 
most unusual place in the world, five square 
miles kept up just like it was in nineteen 
fifty-one. As you all know, it is twenty-one 
fifty-one now, and things have changed a lot 
since then,” he continued. 

The tourists got into a car that had been 
kept up since 1951, partly because it was an 
antique, and partly because the rocket went 
too fast and they could see nothing. 

“I believe this quaint thing won't go over 
five hundred miles an hour,” said a man. 

“Then you're in for a surprise,” said the 
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guide, “it won't go 
over one hundred. 
Here we are at the 
first interesting 
place, a house.” 

“What is this?” 
interrupted a man. 

“That's a water 
faucet,” laughed the 
guide. 

“A what?” said a 
woman. 

“A water faucet,” 
repeated the guide. 
“They did not have 
condensed water in 
the form of pills in 
those days, or con- 
densed food either, 
and so they had to 
waste a lot of time 
eating and drinking.” 














‘“*“And what is 
this?” asked another 
woman, “and this?” 

“The tall one is a, 
now let me see if L can pronounce this right, 
a re—frig—er—at—or, or re—frig—arat—er, 
or something anyway, and the other one is a 
stove. They used the stove to cook the food 
on and the re—re— well, the other thing to 
keep the food cool. We don’t have food now 
so we don’t need them,” said the guide. 

“And what are these funny things?” asked 
a little girl. 

“Those are the electric lights. Scientists 
discovered in twenty twenty-four that elec- 
tric lights were very bad for eyes, and in 
twenty thirty-one they perfected the urani- 
um light which was less harmful. Then in 
twenty-one nine they perfected the radium 
light that we use now, that is no more harm- 
ful than the sun’s rays. They are trying to 
perfect a hydrogen light that isn’t harmful 
at all,” said the guide. 

“Well, all of you get in the car and we 
will see the rest of this strange five square 
miles.” 

“What are those big lumpy things on both 
sides of us?” asked a little boy. 

“Ha, ha, big lumpy things, eh,” laughed 
the guide. “Well I guess no one else could 
give a better definition for them. Those 
things are called hills. They used to be 
all over the surface of the earth,” he ex- 
plained, “but they have long since been 
leveled off.” 

“Yes sir, sonny,” laughed an old gentle- 
man, “I can remember when I was just 
about as big as you, they were just finishing 
leveling off around our city, and that’s been 
a long time, too, because I am one hundred 
and twenty years old.” 

“What is that tall red thing on our left?” 
asked a woman. 

“That is a police aerial. You see in those 
days some people were stupid enough to 
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DOROTHY JACOBS (age 13) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


take other people’s things and sometimes 
they even killed other people. Don’t ask 
me why, because it is beyond me,” said the 
guide, “and they had to have police to stop 
them.” 

“That sure was stupid!” exclaimed a man. 

“Yes, it was,” said a woman. 

“Oh, look over there at the funny brown 
things with four legs and four ears,” ex- 
claimed a boy. 

“Those are cows, and they do have four 
legs but they don’t have four ears,” said the 
guide. “Two of the ‘ears’ are horns. The 
other two, however, are ears. They needed 
cows because, as I said before, they needed 
food. Some of the cows they butchered. It 
is surprising how many different meats they 
could get from a cow. T-bone steaks, sirloin 
steak, hamburger, round steak, roast beef, 
and many others. Other cows, they got milk 
and cream from, and many things could be 
made from them, such as butter, ice cream. 
and cheese.” 

“There are other animals around here be- 
sides the cow, aren’t there?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

“Oh, yes.” said the guide, “Look closely 
and you will see them. 

“These are the only living animals left in 
the world. I happen to know how many of 
each animal there are,” he continued. “There 
are thirty-three cows, twenty-one sheep, four 
horses, two mules, seven dogs, nine cats, 
sixteen hogs, fourteen chickens, two geese, 
two ducks, four fish, and two turtles. 

“Well, here we are at the end of our trip 
already,” the guide exclaimed. “Everybody 
out of this car and into the rocket. Watch 
your step getting in the rocket and don’t get 
in the way of the jet blasts.” 

JANE BEACH (age 12) Oskaloosa, Kans. 
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An Intruder 
First Nonfiction Award 


This last summer on our vacation, my 
family and |! had an unusual experience 
about four days before we left for home. 

My father had built a large box to be used 
as a refrigerator on our trip and the cover 
was easily removable. One morning |! was 
awakened by the sound of my father’s voice 
exclaiming, ‘We've been robbed!” At this ! 
jumped out of bed and ran downstairs as 
quickly as possible to find out what had hap- 
pened. Sure gh, all over the back porch 
were the remains of steak, dried beef, and 
frankfurters, along with many tiny foot- 
prints. From these footprints we decided that 
our “robber” had been a fox, because of the 
dense woods behind the camp. That night we 
placed a heavy stone on the icebox and pur- 
posely left out some brown bread. The next 
morning it was gone! By this time we were 
really curious to find out what kind of an 
animal our intruder was, so that night we 
again placed food both inside and outside 
the box and stayed up to watch. About mid- 
night he appeared. Of all the animals we 
never dreamed it would be a racoon. But it 
was, and we snapped on the porch light. 
Never noticing this, he walked directly over 
to the icebox, disappeared almost entirely, 
came out with a frankfurter, sat on his hind 
legs with the frankfurter between his front 
paws, and began eating his “midnight 
snack.” Then he saw us and promptly went 
down behind the steps. After doing this, at 
regular intervals two, bright, beady eyes 
would pop up. Finally when he knew that we 
would not bother him, he came back up and 
finished eating. He was one of the most 
beautifully marked racoons | have ever seen, 
and the only one that any member of our 
family has seen outside of the zoo. 





AUDREY E. LAWSON (age 13) Watertown, Mass. 
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Vieky’s Sacrifice 
First Fictlon Award 


Vicky turned over, yawned, and started to 
go back to sleep. Then suddenly she pushed 
herself off the pillow, threw off the covers, 
and slid slowly out of bed. This was the first 
day of high school and her first day of pub- 
lic high. Her hands shook as she put on her 
lipstick, brushed her hair, and buttoned the 
new gray dress that everyone said did so 
much for her figure. Then, with a sigh, she 
leaned over and picked up her crutches and 
started to the stairway. She wouldn't have 
been at all nervous, she thought, if it were 
not for the crutches. It didn’t do any good 
that the kids who mattered to her knew 
that she used them. There were others who 
didn’t know. No matter what she tried to 
tell herself, they mattered, too. 

Her mother smiled when she said she 
didn’t want anything to eat and said, “Even 
on your first day of high school you have 
to eat something.” Then she frowned, “But 
you had better hurry, the bus won't wait 
for you.” She smiled again and said, “My, 
but you look pretty! It will be better for 
you to go to public high school instead of 
having Miss Carlton teach you.” Her voice 
seemed to plead, and Vicky knew that she 
would have to smile and say, “Much better.” 

Her parents didn’t know that she knew 
her father couldn’t afford to have Miss Carl- 
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MARY JANE WATT (age 14) 
Circleville, Ohio 


ton teach her any more. She had known that 
long ago. But she had never told them that 
she knew. Instead she had surprised them 
one day during the summer by saying that 
she would like to go to public school. That 
had been a hard decision to make, and she 
would miss patient, little Miss Carlton, who 
had taught her since that terrible day over 
two years ago when she had had the acci- 
dent. That was just a little more than two 
weeks before she was to start her freshman 
year of High. Now she would be a junior. 

She kissed her mom and started across 
the lawn to the driveway. She thought a 
little ruefully that she must make a very 
pretty picture, her jet-black hair glistening 
in the sunlight, and her white complexion 
with just a trace of suntan, her laughing 
blue eyes and red lips, and the crutches. 

The crutches! If only she could walk 
without them! She would forget that she 
was almost seventeen and in her third year 
of high school and she would run with her 
dog up the hill behind the house and down 
past the house to the road. Then she saw 


the bus. Admitting to herself that she was 
really afraid of falling as she tried to get 
on the bus, she hurried to the end of the 
driveway. Oh, well, she would have to let 
things take care of themselves. 

She took a deep breath and started to 
climb up. Suddenly she felt hands under 
her arms and her crutches being taken 
gently away. She looked up into Dave Nash’s 
brown eyes and her best friend, Joyce's 
green ones. Dave swung her up beside him 
and said softly, “I'm giad you’re coming 
to public high with us, Vicky. We've all 
missed you.” Then he said a little louder, 
“Well, everybody, meet the prettiest girl 
in the State, if not the United States.” 

She had forgotten all her old friends, 
Dave, Joyce, Pete, Janey, Mary, and Patsy, 
forgotten all of them this morning. She 
would never forget them again. She was 
glad that she had made what had seemed to 
her then the supreme sacrifice, and was 
going to public high. There would be hard, 
embarrassing and even painful times ahead, 
but she wouldn't face them alone. Dave's 
hand on her shoulder told her that, as did 
Joyce’s chatter and Mary’s laughter, and the 
talk of the kids around her on the bus. 
When Jane asked her if she was glad she 
was going to public high, she meant it when 
she smiled and said, “Yes, oh, yes!” 


MARY KEELEY (age 13) West Bend, Wis. 


Ed 
(A Human Interest Sketch) 
Nonfiction Award 

Ed is a gardener, but he isn’t just an ordi- 
nary gardener. Most people can get flowers 
to bloom and grass to grow, but Ed can do 
all of these things and more, much better 
than the average person. Can it be that 
plants flourish under the care of somebody 
who loves them? 


He loves all animals, but it would be more 
appropriate to say that all animals love him. 
Wherever he goes he is sure to have at least 
one or two dogs trailing along. He can al- 
ways tell you what to do if your dog is sick, 
or where to get another kitten. 

Ed is never too busy to help mend some- 
body's bike, or to clip a hedge, or to just 
sit down and visit. 

There is always a welcoming committee 
consisting of boys and girls, parents, cats, 
and dogs to meet Ed when he comes rolling 
down the hill in his funny yellow truck. 


FAITHELLEN FESSENDEN (age 13) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ART: Marian Davis (age 16), Coshocton, Ohio. Bar- 
bata Heitmann (age 14), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POETRY: Terry Winston (age 16), St. Joseph, Mo. 
Dorothy Fuchs (age 12) Powhatan Point, Ohio. 
FICTION: Sandy Hathaway (age 13) Flossmoor, Ill. 


NONFICTION: Ruth De Line (age 14) Cazenovia, 
N. Y. Ellen Dobrow (age 11) The Bronx, N. Y. 


PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 44 FOR 
DETAILS ABOUT “BY YOU” 
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Valerie Vincent, after tucking 
under ends of a pin curl with 
her thumb, holds the curl in 
place as she inserts bobby pin 


Connie McAlpin checks her pos- 
ture with mirrors—to see if she 
stands so that a straight line 
can be drawn from ear to ankle 




























by MARCIA LEE 


PHOTOS BY NORMAN BUTLER 


“L.Q." means 


“‘Loveliness Quotient.” 





Let students of a 


famed model school show you how to make yours soar 


they mean you? Arent those just 
about the nicest words you'd ever 
want to hear spoken about yourself? 


[* SHE LOVELY?” they said. Did 


“Lovely” says so much more than “beau- 


tiful.” It suggests charm, and gracious- 
ness—an inner beauty as well as a pleas- 
ing appearance. 

Very few girls in the world are blessed 
with perfect figures and features, but 
every one of you can be lovely, if you 
will make the most of what you have. 
And here it is spring, a time when you're 
bursting with energy, and everything 
around you is looking fresh and new. 
It’s the perfect time for a charm 
checkup! 

You can do a great deal to raise your 
“loveliness quotient” by eg or with 
a group of friends—and have lots of fun 
doing it. To help you, we've called upon 
some of the students in the San Francisco 
branch of the famed Dorothy Farrier 
Studios of charm and modeling. 

We asked Mary-Lou Emery, who di- 
rects the school, if she had noticed any 
single, outstanding fault among the hun- 
dreds of students who come to the school. 
She said that lack of self-confidence was 
probably the most universal difficulty. 

“So many, many girls,” declared Miss 
Emery, “have a feeling that they are in- 


- adequate in some way—not pretty enough, 


not popular enough; too fat, too thin. 
And it’s amazing how self-confidence is 
acquired as a girl learns to look at her- 
self objectively. She begins to see the 

many good points that she can learn to 
make the most of. And she sees, often 
for the first time, what her faults are, 
and how she can correct them.” 

Imagine that you are a student en- 
rolled in this famous charm school. 
Gather together some pals and make it 


a group project. Let each one score her- 
self, sometimes with the help of other 
members of the group, on the following 
“charm factors.” Ten is the perfect score 
for each of the ten sections of the quiz. 

1. How’s your posture? Nothing dis- 
plays more clearly your attitude toward 
the world than the way you carry your- 
self. Check up on your posture as Con- 
nie McAlpin does in the illustration. As- 
sume your natural standing position, side- 
ways, before a full-length mirror, and 
check your profile with the aid of a 
hand mirror. 

Take off two points for each of these 
faults: chin not on a line parallel with 
the floor; back curved; shoulders sag- 
ging forward; stomach puffed out; but- 
tocks protruding. 

Have someone measure your height in 
your natural standing position. Now cor- 
rect your posture. Here’s how: Relax 
your knees; stand with them slightly 
flexed, not taut in back. Tighten the hips 
and tuck them under. Draw in the stom- 
ach; then lift the chest. Bring the shoul- 
ders forward, up toward the ears, back 
and down, inscribing a circle. Pull the 
head upward and hold it so that the chin 
is parallel with the floor. Let the hands 
rest easily at the sides, slightly in back 
of the halfway mark. 

Now measure your height. Correct 
posture can add as much as an inch! 
(You tall girls, carry your height proudly, 
and make it an asset.) But remember 
that standing like a ramrod is not correct 
posture. Good posture is comfortable. 
Practice it, and then look at the world 
from this new level. Doesn’t it feel better? 

2. What “shape” are you in? Are you 
overweight or underweight? The usual 
weight charts do not take into account 
whether you (Continued on page 33) 


Dolores Hardy practices reading aloud in front of a mirror, noting 
the way she shapes her mouth as she gives each vowel its distinct tone 
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JEWELRY BY CORO 


Clarabell, the Clown, smiles approval of these 





“oay as a clown” cottons. The luscious pastel 
shades were suggested by ice cream and cotton 
candy. See them at, or order them by mail 


from, the stores listed on this page 


Semi-Teen takes a cue from Clarabell in a dress of 
pastel broadcloth with a ruffled collar, yoke, and wavy 
bands all of piqué. Subteen sizes, 8 to 14, about $6 
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Petiteen’s dress of chambray with 
wide pastel stripes has a _ black 

tie to point up the crisp white 1 
piqué collar and cuffed cap sleeves. 


Subteen sizes, 8 to 14. About $9 


These dresses are available 


at the following stores: 


Baltimore, Md., Stewart & Co. 

Boston, Mass., Chandler & Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Wm. Hengerer 

Los Angeles, Calif., Broadway Dept. Store 
Louisville, Ky., Stewart Dry Goods 
Memphis, Tenn., J. Goldsmith i 
Milwaukee, Wis., Ed Schuster’s 





Minneapolis, Minn., Powers 

New Orleans, La., D. H. Holmes 

Raleigh, N. C., Ivey Taylor 

St. Louis, Mo., Seruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Auerbach Co. 

San Francisco, Calif.. The White House 
Washington, D. C., Lansburgh & Bro, 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
WILLIAM EVANS FOTIADES 
WITH CLARABELL THE CLOWN 
FROM THE N.B.C.-T.V. 
HOWDY DOODY SHOW 
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“Trite- Camnitats (“rttens 


Be kind to your budget with these crisp, cool-looking cotton dresses. 
All three are value priced at about $6. All were selected with a sharp 


eye to fashion details, sturdy quality, and everyday wearability' 


PHOTOGRAPH Y RALPH M. BAXTER 

GLOVES BY WEAR RIGHT 

SHOE BY BROWN SHOE CO 

BAMBOO SCREENS FROM BLOOMINGDALE’'S 
Bobby Teen uses Dan River’s dark-toned tissue gingham Satin-striped chambray by Abby Teens has high piqué 
in this shirtwaist dress. It has white “Criskay” collar. neckline, matching button trim. Teen sizes 10-16 at 
cuffs, and flyaway pockets, and a_ graceful, unpressed Chandler & Co., Boston. Peggy Daw’s piqué dress has 
pleated skirt. Subteen sizes 10-14 at Stern’s, New contrast piping on a low bertha collar. Subteen sizes 
York. For stores in cities nearer you, see page 49 8-14 at Hudson’s. Detroit. Other stores on page 49 


1 
| 
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WHISPER 


Capture the lighthearted mood of spring-into- 





summer with these sheer cottons that look like a 


“whisper” but take to the tub like proverbial ducks 


Right: Teena Paige’s delicate printed 
organdy has portrait neckline, all-over 
shirred bodice. Teen sizes 10-16, about 
$11. At D.H. Holmes, New Orleans; 


Hale’s Sacramento; Burdine’s, Miami 








Left: Ellen Hewitt trims tissue gingham 
with polished cotton and venise lace by 
Children’s House. Subteen sizes 8-14, 
about $15. Burdine’s, Miami; Pogue’s 
Cincinnnati; Lord & Taylor, New York 


Below: Sandra Lee’s dimity dress has 

double rows of lace on collar, sleeves. 
Teen sizes 10-16, about $9. Hutzler’s, 
Baltimore; Woodward & Lothrop, Wash- 

ington, D.C.; L.S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
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Drawings by 
Hilda Glasgow 
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PIES 





Some wonderful new variations of that popular dessert—pie 


oU DO LOVE PIE. Enough recipes 

came in from you to fill the whole 

April issue with just pies, nothing 
else but pies! It was difficult to select the 
few winners from the many recipes re- 
ceived. Some of those chosen are quite 
inexpensive to make; others are more 
elaborate and more costly—special-occa- 
sion desserts. 

To avoid repeating general instruc- 
tions, we're giving you here a few pastry- 
making hints and a recipe for Plain Pas- 
try. Where an unusual crust is part of 
the recipe, directions are included. You 
can, of course, use a pastry mix if you 
wish—or try one of the special pastry- 
making methods recommended for cer- 
tain shortenings. 


PLAIN PASTRY 


24 cup shortening 
4 tablespoons cold 
water 


2 cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Sift together flour and salt. Cut in 
shortening with two knives or pastry 
blender. Sprinkle cold water over mix- 
ture and mix lightly with fork. Divide 
dough, forming two balls of equal size, 
and roll each out in circular piece ” 
thick on lightly floured board. Makes 
enough for 2 single-crust, or 1 double- 
crust, 8” or 9” pie. 


PIE-PERFECT TIPS 


. Have fat and water icy cold. 

. Handle dough lightly. 

. Chill dough before rolling. 

. Use just enough flour on board and 
rolling pin to keep dough from stick- 
ing. 

5. If dough cracks when rolling, press 
together gently with fingers, or patch 
with scraps. 

6. For pie shell baked without filling, 
= all over with sharp fork before 

aking. 


mm CF Le 
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Conducted by JUDITH MILLER 
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7. Don’t stretch dough when fitting 
pan, as it will shrink during baking. 

8. Make a high, fluted rim on fruit pies 
so juice won't run out. 

The Recipe Exchange for July is now 
open, and the subject is Jellies and Jams. 
You and your family surely have one or 
more special favorites that you'd like to 
share with AMERICAN GrrRL readers. See 
page 46 for details. 


CHOCOLATE-CRUSTED PIE 


A high, rich, and handsome creation 
with an unusual chocolate crust. It will 
take the filling some time to thicken and 
cool, so start it as soon as you pop the 
pie shell into the oven. 


Crust: 

Ya cup shortening 

V2 teaspoon vanilla 

2 to 3 tablespoons cold 
water 


1% cups flour 
Y, cup sugar 
“% cup cocoa 
Y2 teaspoon salt 

Sift together flour, sugar, cocoa, salt. 
Cut in shortening. Add vanilla. Sprinkle 
enough cold water over mixture to hold 
it together when tossed with fork. Form 
into a ball and roll out % inch thick. Fit 
into a 9-inch pan, trim, and flute edges. 
Place dough trimmings in a second pie- 
pan. Bake both in moderately hot oven 
(400°F.) 8 to 10 minutes. Do not over- 
bake. Cool. Crumble baked trimmings 
and save for topping. 


Filling: 

1 tablespoon unfla- V2 teaspoon salt 
vored gelatin 

“% cup milk 

4 egg yolks, slightly 
beaten 

1% cups milk 

Y, cup sugar 
Soften gelatin in % cup milk. Combine 

egg yolks, 1% cups milk, sugar, and salt. 

Cook over boiling water until mixture 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

4 egg whites, stiffly 
beaten 

% cup sugar 

Ye cup cream, whipped 


thickens, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat. Add vanilla and softened gel- 
atin; beat well with rotary beater. Chill 
until mixture begins to thicken. Add su- 
gar gradually to beaten egg whites; fold 
into gelatin mixture. Pour into baked pie 
shell. Chill 4 to 5 hours. Top with 
whipped cream and sprinkle with choco- 
late crumbs. 
Sent by VioLet StRoBEL, 
Marsh, Montana 


LATTICED CHERRY PIE 
A very festive pie, with the cherries 
peeping through the latticed top. Adjust 
the amount of sugar to the sweetness or 
tartness of the cherries. 


Y2 cup cherry juice 
Ya cup sugar 
3 tablespoons flour 
Ye teaspoon salt 

1 recipe plain pastry 


2 tablespoons butter 


2 cups canned pitted 
cherries 


Combine cherry juice, sugar, flour, 
and salt in saucepan. Cook over low heat 
until thick, stirring constantly. Add but- 
ter. Roll out % dough and place in 8-inch 
pan. Fill with cherries and pour syrup 
over them. Roll out rest of dough and 
cut into long, %”-wide strips. Twist strips 
and place | inch apart in crisscross pat- 
tern over filling, pressing edges together. 
Bake in hot oven (450°F.) for 10 min- 
utes; lower oven to moderate (350°F.) 
and bake 30 minutes longer. 

Sent by Jut1e Gente, Ithaca, New York 


GRAHAM-CRACKER DATE PIE 


Here’s an easy one for you who have 
difficulty making pie crust. The filling 
itself is the whole pie! 


1 cup finely crushed 
graham crackers 

% cup sugar 

Y% teaspoon baking 
powder 


Combine (Continued on page 35) 


3 eggs, separated 

1 cup chopped dates 

2 cup chopped nut 
meats 











Drawing by Flerence Maier 
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9227: The pert, scalloped cape buttons on the sundress to make a 
smart street frock. Very pretty for summer in checked or plain 
cotton, with contrasting color for the cape. Sizes 10-16. In size 
12 the dress takes 33g yards 35” material, the cape 1% yards 


9104: This dress for sizes 11-17, sketched in eyelet cotton, is 
really a separate blouse and skirt; there is also a jacket, which 
is not shown. For the popular two-piece look, use co-ordinated 
colors or fabrics. The dress in size 13 needs 5% yards 35” material 


4910: The low, wide neckline and cap sleeves of this all-occasion 
dress are cool and becoming, and the clever sawtooth edging is easy 
to make. It would be lovely in any of the new summer cottons. The 
sizes are 1]-17, and size 13 will take 444 yards of 35” material 
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4641: A dress-plus-jacket for sizes 11-17 that’s a joy for summer. 
Buttons to the hem simplify ironing; and the trim jacket makes it 
look like a different dress. Use a Bates plaid, as sketched, or a 
solid color, or a combination. Size 13 takes 4% yards 35” fabric 


9291: This four-piece outfit is as easy to sew as it is smart. With 
the cartwheel skirt, halter blouse, shorts, and cap-sleeve bolero, 
you'll be ready for almost any summer activity. Sizes are 10-16. In 


a 35” material, the four pieces will take 6% yards for size 12 


9042: A lovely summer dress designed for sizes 11-17, with horse- 
shoe neckline, cuffed pockets, and wide, impudently swinging skirt. 
A pattern for a blouse is included, and the dress can double as a 
jumper. In size 13, the dress will require 4Y4, yards of 35” fabric 
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These patterns, especially designed 
for readers of this magazine, may 
be purchased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When or- 
dering, be sure to enclose the correct 
amount for each pattern (sorry, no 
C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. For a handy, clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 46 


Pattern 4910—25¢ 
All Other Patterns—30¢ 
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CUTE as a COVER GIRL 































For your Big Moments 
t little prices Ge 





to your fuvorite store 
isk for the hats with the 
AMERICAN GIRL tag 


BETTY ANN HATS Inc 
25 Wast 36th Street, New York 18 











IT’S MORE THAN TOPS for outdoors, 
this durable water repellent “ZELAN" DuPont 
“KNOCKABOUT.” A natural for all occasions. 
“Team Up" all the girls in your club. Nifty cot- 
ton poplin jacket, patch pockets, adjustable 
cuffs and back, zipper front, and a 
cinch to clean. These smash colors: $ 50 
Red, maize, royal, green, navy and 
tan. Sizes 9 to 17, 10 to 18.............. 


y ._€ORONET MODES, Dept. A-1_ 





ee 











! 555 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 1 
I Send me............ sport “KNOCKABOUT” @ $4.50 ea. | 
j TD cccesasnced a Second Color Choice............ 1 
Check (1) Money Order () c.0.0. 0 1 
I ala dinate iasaianenes: \ 
TES NA LIED Ne ARTE ROR : 





Zone State. i 


City 
| wai BAGH “GUARANTEE Within 7 GAYS ~ 
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by JONNI BURKE 
Drawings by Lisl Weil 
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Gay prints change the face of your 
room. We show Blue Window by 
Matisse; Renoir’s Mme. Henriot; 
Harlequin’s Carnival by Miro. 45¢ 
each at Museum of Modern Art, 

11 West 53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Magazines form a cheerful 
pattern if arranged neat- 
ly in this natural-wood 
rack. $1.29 at Miles 
Kimball, 235 Bond St., 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Cool bedside mat of woven straw. 
$2 at Pan American Shop, 822 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 






Fine Quality 
Chambray — 
contrast color 

showing through 

open work 

embroidery — 

suitable for street 
or party wear. 
Colors: Brown- 
Blue-Aqua; in 
our ‘’Pre-teen” 
sizes 8-10-12-14, 


About $11.00 





Remember - -. it 
isn’t a “Pre-teen” 
dress vuniess it 
bears the authen- 
tie “*Pre-teen” le 
bel shown below, 





At better stores everywhere, 
or for store nearest you, write 


“PRE-TEEN” jis made only by 


PARAMOUNT 


Children Dress Co., Inc. 
$20 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18,N._Y 











FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 





@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


xo waPROVE | 
— TERMS GAME 






CLIP COUPON -— MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept.17, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Improve Your TENNis GAME” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address 


KD 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





ne. State. 
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emblem. 28 page filler. 10°12”. 
#11-594a ‘ 





B5¢ 







Remember your troop 
mates in a friendship book. Paste 

} in snapshots and write in friendly 

b facts. Rose ond green cover. #11-839a 





Remember neatness poys! Here's 
| o case with pencil, ruler-sharpener, 
eraser, Green plastic. #11-782¢ 


_ See these at your equipment agency. 


Qe ces es ee es ee ees eee ee ees ee > 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. Nat'l. Equipment Service : 
ISS East 44th St., New York I7, N. Y. | 
1307 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

245 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif, 


| Enclosed find my check 1], M.O. 0 for | 


. Please send me 








| Pe 6:00 cb eeewerecncine £4 60d600dsdeetqenee | 

| GHEE ccccccccccccccccmcccceceoscccceeccese | 
se wbtaadniae meade Zone... . GMC. cccccces 

_ SoS Ris Demet I Coe ock games ' 
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Add a bright note to your 
room for spring—all 
under $3 





Plastic bag on hanger has deep 
pockets for sweaters, handbags, etc. 
$2.75. Lewis & Conger, 1154 Ave. 
of Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 





Twin or full-size bedspread of © 
plastic with an eyelet pattern, 
$2.98. Matching long curtains, 
$1.98. Both from Al-Mar, 1270 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 





v 


Bring spring right into your room 
with these gay canary planters. 
$2.75 a pair from Crane's; 419 


E. 57 St., New York 22, N. Y.’ 


Please order items direct from stores 
listed and mention The American Girl 
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Fine, dark, 
plaid tissue 
gingham 
for daytime 
and gaytime. 
A Peggy Daw 
Breviteen.— 

In colors; 
navy, green 
and brown. 
Sizes 8- 10-12-14. 


About $8.00 





B. Altman & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Younker Bros., 
Des Moines, lowe 


For store nearest you, write 


SCHLEIFER-DUDKIN, Inc. 


520 Eighth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


INSTEAD OF YOUR 


PIMPLES* 


NEW INSTANT WAY 
TO HELP CLEAR-A-WAY 


SKIN BLEMISHES* 


Now you don't have to worry about using messy 
Ointments or greasy creams to rid your face of 
blackheads* or bumps.* Complexion tinted liquid 
Kay Formula 301 is a wonder worker on your skin. 
The first application hides externally caused* 
pimples and as it covers the irritated skin, special 
healing benefits act to dry and reduce the soreness. 
Developed by a dermatologist, Kay Formula 301 
is used and recommended by many nurses. 





SEND NO MONEY 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
5 Kay Preps. Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y., Dept. A-4 
Kindly rush......... bottles of Kay Formula 301. 
On arrival pay postman $1.00 for each bottle 


' 
' 
t plus tax and C.O.D. Postage. Or, to save 
1 C.O.D. and postage, enclose $1.20. 
‘ 
‘ 





Send free booklet “Clear-Skin Secrets.” 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
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ONTEST! 





Kmit 
“Feet First” 
FOTO CONTEST 


TRADE MARK 


IT’S 
EASY! 


IT’S 
FUN! 





it Socks used here— 
Randolph Knit “Candy”... 45¢ 


SHUTTERBUGS! 


Tell a story with a picture! The 
most interesting, imaginative photo 
showing Randolph Knit or Tru Last 
socks wins prizes you've always 


WIN 
A VALUABLE PRIZE! 


Prizes galore in three age groups: 
Ist prize: 14 to 17 group 
ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Ist prize: 10 to 14 group (for boy & girl) 


MONARK DELUXE SILVER KING 
BICYCLES 


Ist prize: under 10 group 
MAGNUS ELECTRIC ORGANS 


PLUS many, many more! 


Imagination counts . . . Box cam- 
era or Leica. 


ANYONE CAN WIN 


Contest closes Midnight June 15th 


For full information visit your Randolph 
Knit dealer or if he can't supply you 
with an entry form, send us the name 
of your nearest store, or write 


“Feet First” FOTO CONTEST 


Dept. AG-4 
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A Girl Called Hank (Continued from page 17) 


Brighthaven, Maple Lawn had not won a 
single game. Even though they were not so 
strong on basketball, they were long on 
sportsmanship, and the game was g fun 
for both teams. But as Hank left the bulletin 
board to go to her classes, she didn’t think 
it would be so much fun this year. She 
found herself wishing that once, just once 
before, Brighthaven had lost to Maple Lawn. 
It would be a disgrace to be on the first 
team to spoil the record. 

The practices of the last few days had 
not been very good, even under Francie’s 
efficient management. Francie strutted with 
importance in her new position as captain. 
Now she could give orders on the floor and 
call the signals during the game. She brought 
to her new job the concentrated power of 
her keen, quick mind. The complicated plays 
that baffled Hank and her teammates were 
clear to Francie, and it was obvious she 
enjoyed the time she spent studying them. 

Hank noticed that Francie always ar- 
ranged it so that tiny Jeanne Whitaker or 
Carol would cut in for the basket. Hank had 
no opportunity to shoot. Hank spoke to 
Francie about this unfairness, but Francie 
tossed her head and did not answer. The 
glint in her eyes showed Hank that she was 
purposely being left out of action. Francie 
knew what she was doing, all right. 


W epnespay arrived with the sul- 
len skies that presaged a heavy snowstorm. 
When Hank reached the school, she found 
Carol, eyes swollen and red, waiting for her 
outside the girls’ locker room. 

“My mother’s very ill, Hank. We had a 
telephone call from Chicago during the 
night.” Carol was crying now. “I wouldn't 
be here now if it weren’t for the game.” 

“Maybe it isn’t as serious as you think,” 
Hank comforted Carol. “You might get better 
news tonight.” 

“Mother worries about Dad,” Carol 
sobbed. Hank knew what Carol meant. 
Carol’s mother had never wholeheartedl 
accepted her separation from her os oi | 
She wanted to have a home where her family 
could all be together again. 

Carol dabbed at her eyes and cheeks. 
“Both Mother and Dad are wonderful in 
their own ways. I'm sure they still love 
each other. But they're both stubborn, and 
neither one will make the first move.” 

Hank put her arm around Carol's shoulder 
as they walked toward the door. She under- 
stood Carol's sympathetic nature and knew 
that as long as Carol’s mother was ill, Carol 
herself would not be wholly well. 

“Look,” Hank said, “if you don’t feel like 
playing today, why don’t you speak to Miss 
Dorn about it?” 

Carol shuddered. “I wouldn’t dare ask to 
be excused. I’m afraid of her.” 

The storm which had held off all day 
finally started as the teams were getting into 
their uniforms. “It looks as if this one might 
turn into a blizzard,” Trix said to Hank and 
Carol as they finished dressing. 

The door at the other end of the room 
opened, and Miss Davenport, the principal's 
secretary, came in. 

“Carol,” she called, “I have a telephone 
message for you. Your aunt wants you to 
know that your mother is being flown east 
so that she can have the nursing care your 
aunt can give her. She'll be here in Bright- 


haven early this evening. Your aunt wants 
you to come home as soon as you can after 
the game.” Miss Davenport patted Carol’s 
arm. “I told her you could go now, but she 
said it wasn’t necessary. There’s nothing you 
could do at home but wait.” ; 

Miss Davenport’s voice was kind. “If 
there’s anything we can do, Carol, let us 
know.” She nodded to Hank as much as to 
say, “You take care of her,” and left them. 

Carol stood there, staring in front of her, 
not saying anything, not making a move. 
She looked so white Hank was afraid she 
might faint. Hank turned to Trix and said, 
“Get Miss Dorn. Quick.” 

Hank took Carol's hands. They were stone 
cold. It seemed ages before Trix came back. 
“Miss Dorn can’t come,” she said. “She says 
she’s too busy just now.” : 

“Did you tell her it was important?” Hank 
asked. 

“T tried to, but she brushed me aside and 
wouldn’t listen.” 

Hank said to Carol, “You ought not to 
play. You'd better go straight home, no 
matter what your aunt said.” 

Carol shook her head. “No. If I did, Miss 
Dorn would not only put me off the team; 
she’d flunk me in physical ed. I can’t afford 
to lose the points. With my change of 
schools, I need all I can get.” 

“Til tell Miss Dorn I'm responsible for 
sending you home,” Hank persisted. She 
felt that Carol shouldn’t play. She knew 
Miss Selleck would never have let her play. 
Time and again she had said a girl’s mental 
state was the most important thing to watch. 

“I won't let you take the responsibility, 
Hank,” Carol said. “That’s just what Miss 
Dorn would like. A chance to blame you for 
something and put you off the team for 
good.” 

Sally Ogden opened the door and called, 
“Only seven minutes to go, girls. Miss Dorn 
will have a fit if you don’t get out on the 
floor.” 

Hank tried to stop Carol, but she ran out 
of the dressing room towards the gym. Hank 
grabbed their sweaters and followed her. 

The game did not go so badly at first. 
Maple Lawn overestimated the strength of 
their opponents and played cautiously. 
Brighthaven made the first basket when 
Jeanne Whitaker sank a chest shot. 

But Francie’s second signal for team 
formation did not get across. Ginnie fumbled 
the ball, and Trix made a personal foul 
trying to get possession again. Maple Lawn 
relaxed its cautious, tight defensive. They 
soon realized that Hank, the most power- 
ful forward on the Brighthaven team, was 
not receiving the ball. They noticed that 
Carol was straining too hard, and that she 
became greatly upset when she missed an 
easy shot. Maple Lawn began an offensive 
game, getting the ball and keeping it. The 
scoreboard ran up the shots. Two, four, six, 
eight, ten, eleven on a free throw, then 
thirteen. During the quarter, the Bright- 
haven girls huddled in a silent circle on the 
floor. 

Brighthaven got the ball only three times 
in the next quarter. Each time, the ball went 
to Carol, and each time she lost the shot. 
Francie ought to see that Carol is off today, 
Hank thought in exasperation. 

Miss Dorn took Hank out of the game 
during the third quarter, saying she had not 
even tried for a basket and was not helping 
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What helps smooth out 
too-curly locks? 
[] Softening 
(| Stretching 
(_] Brushing 


If you’re a frizz-kid, don’t fret. Have your 
locks shaped and thinned out. After each 
washing, use a softening rinse; apply wave 
set to s-t-r-e-t-c-h hair while putting into 
pin curls, And you'll find constant brushing 
can help smooth those problem tresses. 
Of course, you can smooth away problem- 
day cares—with the comfort of Kotex to 
keep you at ease. Because Kotex is made to 
stay soft while you wear it. Gives softness 
that holds its shape. 
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Is “snooper” 
the word for a— 
(_] School paper columnist 
(_] Chaperone 
[-] Chapeau 


You could check all 3 answers and who'd 
argue? Main thing, though, is the chapeau. 
Sharp as Sherlock and twice as newsy, this 
“snooper” cap’s a date-stalker! Comes in 
chintz, calico, tie silk, etc.—to suit your 
different spring togs. And for certain times, 
so you can choose just the kind of sanitary 
protection to suit you—Kotex comes in 
3 absorbencies (different sizes, for different 
days). By trying Regular, Junior, Super, 
you'll find the very one for you. 
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What's your reaction to last-minute bids? 


(_] Eager beaver 
Ee-magine! Being asked to tomorrow night’s 
shindig on such short notice! Should you 
gals say nay? Think it over. If the boys have 
jobs, it may be hard for them to plan ahead; 
or could be they’re low on loot. If there’s 
no excuse, better squelch eleventh-hour 


Have you tried Delsey? 


Delsey* is the new bathroom tissue 
that’s safer because it’s softer. 


A product as superior as Kotex . . . 
a tissue as soft and absorbent as 


Kleenex.* (We think that’s the 
nicest compliment there is.) 
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(_] Thumbs down 





(_] Think it over 

bids. But just because it’s calendar time, 
you’ve no excuse for date dodging. Learn to 
count on Kotex for confidence. You'll never 
know how poised you can be—until you 
discover those flat pressed ends really prevent 
revealing outlines! 


More women choose KOTEX’ 
than all other santtary napkins 


3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 





When leaving a vehicle, 
which is correct? 
(] Ladies first 
[_] Ladies last 
(_] Look before you leap 


When you leave a bus, street car, taxi or 
jalopy — ladies last is the rule. That’s so 
your squire can assist you to a safe land- 
ing. To owl up fast on etiquette, dating, 
grooming, fashions —send for the free book- 
let “Are You In The Know?” New! Fasci- 
nating! Important poise-pointers reprinted 
from these magazine advertisements (with- 
out “‘commercials’’), in booklet form. Write 
today. It’s free. Address P. O. Box 3434, 
Dept. 44, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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How to prepare 
for 
“certain” days? 





() Perk up your wardrobe 
() Buy a new belt 


Before “that” time, be ready! 
All 3 answers above can help. 
But to assure extra comfort, buy 
a new Kotex sanitary belt. Made 
with soft-stretch elastic —this 
strong, lightweight Kotex belt’s 





non-twisting . . 


- non-curling. 
Stays flat even after many wash- 
ings. Dries pronto! So don’t wait 
till the last minute: buy a new 
Kotex belt now. (Why not buy 
two—for a change?) 


C) Circle your calendar 
| 
| 
| 
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Blemishes*. “Noxzema’s a grand 
skin cream for young girls like 
me,” says Betty Stanfill, Memphis 
teen-ager. “It’s fine for helping to 
heal blemishes* and makes a natu- 
ral-looking powder base. I use 
Noxzema all the time!” 








Doctor's 2-Step Beauty Routine 
Helps Heal Blemishes*— 
Keep Your Skin Looking Fresh 


@ Above all, you want your skin to look 
naturally lovely—smooth, clear, beauti- 
fully fresh. And now—with the 2-Step 
Noxzema Beauty Routine, developed by 
a skin doctor—you can help your com- 
plexion to its naturally lovely look! In 
clinical tests, it helped 4 out of 5 show 
lovelier-looking skin in 2 weeks and 
less. Here’s all you do: 

Easy as washing your face 
1. Mcrniing—Apply Noxzema over face 
and neck. With a damp cloth, “cream- 
wash” as you would with soap and water. 
Rinse. “Creamwashing” cleanses so thor- 
oughly. Noxzema even smells clean! 

After drying, smooth on a film of 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema for two 
all-day benefits. It helps heal blemishes* 
and helps protect your skin! 
2. Evening —At bedtime, “creamwash” 
with Noxzema, as you did in the morn- 
ing. How clean your skin looks! How 
fresh it feels! See how you've washed 
away make-up, the day’s dirt! Now, 





Like ou Augel of Mercy to your Akin. 


lightly massage Noxzema into skin to 
help it look softer, smoother. Pat a bit 
extra over any blemishes* to help heal 
them. Noxzema is greaseless—no 
“smeary” face or messy pillow! 

Special Trial Offer! Try Noxzema 
while you can take advantage of this 
Special Offer—for a limited time only 
you can get the regular 40¢ jar for only 
29¢, plus tax! Get yours today! 


*externally-caused 








Look what you can do 
with just one cream! 
Chapped hands — Medicated 


Noxzema helps them feel better, look 
softer and smoother—so quickly! 


















Rough, dry arms, legs and elbows 
respond so beautifully to smoothing 
Noxzema care. And it’s greaseless! 


Chapped Lips — Noxzema’s medicated 
formula helps them heal quickly — 
helps them look softer, smoother! 


“itehy” skin — greaseless Noxzema 

makes a wonderfully soothing body- 

rub for dry, “itchy” skin! 

at any drug 
or 


cosmetic 
counter 
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the team. Hank could not tell Miss Dorn 
that it was because Francie was calling the 
signals against her. 

Carol fumbled twice in the first minute 
of play. Hank, watching her closely from 
the side lines, could see the tension mount- 
ing. Once Carol lost her balance and stum- 
bled halfway across the Brighthaven part 
of the court, but she managed to regain her 
footing and carry on. Jeanne made another 
basket and the score was Brighthaven, four; 
Maple Lawn, twenty-two. The Brighthaven 
fans, never patient with a losing team, started 
to leave, roaring their dissatisfaction so the 
girls on the court could hear. That made 
Carol worse. 

Then, suddenly, Jeanne Whitaker, jump- 
ing too high for the ball, turned her ankle. 
Francie called for time out. Jeanne’s accident 
was not serious, and she sat down with the 
others to catch her breath. While they were 
huddled together on the floor, Carol cracked 
up. 

Her hysterical sobs filled the whole 
gymnasium. Those rooters who had not left 
stood up and craned their necks to see what 
was the matter. Those on their way out, 
turned back so as not to miss the excitement. 

Hank was the first to reach Carol. She 
got her to her feet and, with an arm around 
her, helped her across the floor, through 
the crowd, and up the stairs to the emer- 
gency room. 

Mrs. Hull, the school nurse, came to the 
door to ask what the matter was. 

“We were losing the Maple Lawn game, 
and my friend cracked up during the time 
out.” 

The nurse helped the sobbing Carol stretch 
out on the cot. “This little lady upset about 
something?” she asked. 

Just as Hank was telling her about Carol's 
mother, Maggie Dorn came in. 

Mrs. Hull carefully avoided looking at her. 
“Girls,” she said emphatically, “have no 
sense. They never tell what’s bothering 
them, and you have to be a mind reader 
to keep them from sacrificing all for dear 
old Brighthaven.” She spoke severely, but 
there was a hint of humor in her eyes as she 
smiled at Hank. “You, Hank Baxter—you 
should have known enough not to let your 
friend keep this thing a secret. It was up to 
you to send for your coach the minute that 
news came to Carol. She never should have 
played today.” 

For all her bluntness, there was a gentle 
quality. in her manner as she worked over 
Carol. Hank sat on the straight-backed 
white chair and looked up at the posters 
that said you should drink plenty of milk, 
get plenty of fresh air, and sleep at least 
eight hours in a well-ventilated room. She 
did not answer Mrs. Hull, and she did not 
look at Miss Dorn, who stood statuelike in 
the doorway. 

Finally Mrs. Hull said that Carol was 
better, and that she would drive her home 
herself right away. She helped Carol up and 
they left the emergency room. The nurse 
passed Maggie Dorn without so much as a 
nod or a glance. 

Hank tried not to look at Miss Dorn either, 
but the coach blocked her path. Hank had 
seen Maggie Dorn’s face express bitterness 
and scorn and suspicion. But never before 
had she seen her look worried. 

“Is that what you wanted me for before 
the game started?” she asked. “To tell 
me about Carol’s mother?” 

“Yo.” 

“Why didn’t you explain to the nurse that 
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you had tried to get the information to me 
and I had refused to listen to you?” 

“She didn’t ask me that,” Hank said. 

“But you let her blame you. Even if she 
didn’t ask you, why didn’t you tell her that it 
was my fault?” 

“Because she would have reported you,” 
Hank answered. “You would have been in 
for a lot of trouble. Mrs. Hull is very fussy 
where the health of the girls in athletics is 
concerned. You might even have lost. . . .” 
Hank interrupted herself. 

“Go ahead. Finish it. I might even have 
been asked to resign. That’s what you were 
going to say.” Hank looked away from the 


teacher’s taut face. Miss Dorn went on. “I 
should think you would have been glad. We 
haven't been very good friends.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of us, Miss Dorn. I 
was thinking of something my Scotch grand- 
father taught me when I was small. He 
raises Scotties. And he used to teach me 
lessons from the things his dogs did.” 

“What has that to do with you and me?” 

“Scotties like a fight as well as most dogs. 
They like to win, too. But they never attack 
from the rear.” Hank watched Maggie Dorn 
draw back in surprise. “Scotties are honor- 
able dogs and they fight square.” 

(To be continued) 





How Is Your L. Q.? (Continued from page 20) 


are big-boned or small-boned. Farrier stu- 
dents use the “rule of the wrist” method. 
Measure vour wrist between the hand and 
the wristbone. Multiply the number of 
inches you are over vd feet tall by the 
number given opposite your wrist measure- 
ment in the chart below. Your correct weight 
will be the resulting figure plus 100 pounds 
allowed for 5 feet. 
For every inch over 
five feet, multiply by 
3 


Wrist measurement 


5” to 5%” 


5%” 3% 
6” 4 
6%” 4% 
64” 5 
6%” 5% 
7 ” 6 


Student Dolores Hardy, for example, is 5’ 
8” tall and has a wrist measurement of 6”. 
She multiplies 8 by 4, adds 100 pounds, and 
finds that her weight should be 132. 

How is your weight distributed? Accord- 
ing to present standards, the perfect size 16 
model has a 36” bust, 26” waist, and 36” 
hips, and the ratio is the same for smaller 
and larger sizes—bust and hips the same, 
waist ten inches smaller. A perfect size 14, 
for instance, has a 34” bust, 24” waist, and 
34” hips. These measurements usually do not 
apply to girls under fourteen years old. 

Allow a little leeway in scoring yourself. 
Take two points off for any of the three 
measurements that is more than an inch out 
of line either way, and four points off for 
being more than three pel overweight 
or underweight. 

3. How about your hair? Take two 
points off for each of the following faults: 
Is it poorly groomed? Does it look dull 
and coated? Are the ends dry and split? 
Is it sun-bleached? Is your hairdo wrong 
for the shape of your face? 

Dull hair and dandruff are often the 
result of too infrequent shampoos and 
improper rinsing. Wash your hair about 
once a week—not oftener than every five 
days nor less often than every ten days— 
in soft water with a good shampoo. And 
rinse it thoroughly, until it squeaks. 

Blond Valerie Vincent and redhead Nancy 
Schrum have a lemon-juice rinse after sham- 
poos (juice of 1 lemon, strained, in 2 quarts 
of water). Brunette Connie McAlpin has a 
vinegar rinse (1 tablespoon vinegar in 2 
quarts of water). Marge Fletcher, whose 
hair tends to be oily, has a salt rinse (2 
tablespoons salt in 1 quart of water ). What- 
ever the type of rinse, follow it with a final 
rinsing in plain water. 

Brush your hair morning and night—not 
less than one hundred strokes daily—and 
massage the scalp before brushing. If the 


scalp is dry, have a monthly hot-oil shampoo. 
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Another reason for dull hair is lack of 
Vitamin B and proteins in the diet. Oily 
hair, too, is sometimes traced to a diet 
fault—too many fatty, rich foods. 

Dry, split ends may be the result of a 
poor permanent, or of having one permanent 
over another. Always have every vestige of 
an old permanent trimmed off before getting 
a new one. And don’t pin your hair up every 
night. Instead, do a thorough job once or 
twice a week, dampening it well and tucking 
the ends under. 

Sun-bleached hair is caused by too much 
exposure to the sun. The Farrier models 
think a cute straw hat is more attractive than 
a bandanna—and it keeps them from squint- 
ing, too! 

4, What about your skin? Take two 
— off for any one of the following skin 
aults: oiliness; large pores; acne; ~ black- 
heads; dry skin with flakiness or fine lines 
around the nose. 

Your skin condition is affected by what 
you eat. Many Farrier students have found 
that by concentrating on proteins, leafy 
green and yellow vegetables, and going easy 
on the butter and salad dressings, pastries 
and fried foods, they improved the condition 
of their skins in short order! 

Farrier students agree, too, with the old 
watchword, “Keep your skin clean.” Their 
program includes cleansing the face thor- 
oughly, morning and night, with a mild soap 
and warm water. Students with oily skin, 
blackheads, or large pores, pat their faces 
with cotton soaked in witch hazel after each 
washing; those with dry skin, apply baby oil 
or a light lubricating cream at bedtime. 

5. How lovely are your hands? Score 
yourself on the usual condition of your 
hands. Two points off for each of these 
faults: hands not as clean as they could be; 
nails bitten or uneven; nails dirty; cuticles 
untrimmed; skin rough and coarse. 

Regular care is the secret of lovely hands, 
say these students. Soap and water, a nail- 
brush, manicuring Povo: Soy hand lotion, and 
pumice stone for rough spots and stains, 
should be a part of every girl’s good- 
groaming equipment. 

6. How about your voice? An unpleasant 
voice can detract considerably from your 
L. Q. Few people are aware of the effect 
their voice and manner of speaking have on 
others, so you will depend largely on your 
friends for this scoring. Two points off for 
each of these faults: voice too tigh-pitched; 
too throaty or too nasal; too monotonous; 
too shrill, harsh, or loud; speaking too 
quickly or indistinctly. : 

The goal is a musical, resonant, well- 
modulated, and controlled voice. If your 
voice is too high-pitched, try to lower it. The 
first step is learning to breathe deeply. By 








ae young—and fun—and popular! 
At least, that's the tag a Teener rates when 
her disposition’s sunny, her grooming 
whistle-slick —her daintiness undeniable! 


No exouses, please! 


It’s true as frue—underarm perspi- 
ration odor turns friends away. 
Don’t ever risk it. Young’uns can 
be just as guilty as “older” peo- 
ple if they don’t guard that after- 
bath daintiness for real! 


Bacteria that cause odor grow readily in 
confined areas like the underarms. So you 
need really effective protection—the kind 
new MUM gives—every blessed day! 


Neu) ‘Mum, contains M-3 
...@ practically magic ingre- 
dient that protects against 
odor-causing bacteria. And 
that’s why softer, creamier 
new MUM with M-3 is more 
effective longer. 





Nice to know, too, that new MUM is a 
safe, gentle cream deodorant. No harsh 
ingredients to irritate your skin, won't 
harm your daintiest fabrics. Delicately 
perfumed. And penny-saving MUM gives 
more applications, ounce for ounce, than 
other leading deodorants. Doesn't dry out 
in jar. For better, longer protection, get 
MUM today! 


P.S. Super new MUM not only stops 
growth of odor-causing bacteria — 
but keeps down future bacteria 
growth. You actually build up pro- 
tection with regular, exclusive use 
of new MUM! 


FREE LEAFLET! 
Send for 

“Click with the Crowd” 
— it’s packed with impor- 
tant pointers. Score yourself 
on the “click-ability” check 
sheet. Send postcard to Bristol-Myers 
Co., Dept. AG-41, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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bringing your voice up from the diaphragm, 
you can give it resonance without loudness 
or shrillness. 

If you have a piano, find the note that 
is closest to your natural pitch. Then hum 
down the scale as far as you can go and 
practice humming notes within this range. 
Voice too low and throaty? Practice in a 
range a few notes above your natural pitch. 

Reading aloud will help you improve any 
one of the common voice faults, if you listen 
to yourself carefully and try to improve your 
tone, expression, and articulation. 

7. What about your personal grooming? 
Score yourself on your personal daintiness. 
Take two points for each “yes” answer. Do 
you have a bath daily? Do you brush your 
teeth at least twice a day? Do you use a de- 
odorant or anti-perspirant regularly? Are you 
careful to avoid an unpleasant breath? If 
your feet perspire excessively, do you use a 
foot powder? 

8. What about the grooming of your 
clothing? Two points off for each of these 
faults: shoes that are worn down at the heel, 
have broken laces, or otherwise lqok neg- 
lected; blouses and dresses not spotlessly 
clean and neatly pressed; pins used in place 
of stitches to hold up a hem or replace a 
button; underwear not fresh daily and 
mended when necessary; stocking seams 
crooked, socks untidy, ties, bows, or sashes 
carelessly tied. 

9. Are your clothes suitable? Your 
score here will depend mostly on your good 
judgment and good taste in selecting your 
clothes, rather than on how little or how 
much you spend on them. With the help of 
your critics, score two points for each “yes.” 
Do your clothes fit well? Are they always 
appropriate? Are the styles and materials you 
choose becoming to you? Are the colors you 
wear becoming? Do you buy only things 
you really need? 

Student Dolores Hardy is very grateful for 
the clothes-buying tips she has learned at 
school. “I've learned how to plan my buying 
with an eye to the interchangeability of 
skirts, jackets, blouses, and sweaters. I know 
that I must never trust ‘love at first sight’ 
when shopping, because snap judgments are 
often wrong. Before I buy anything I ask 
myself: Have I a definite need for it? How 
many ways can it be changed around? Will 
it fit into my present wardrobe?” 

10. How about your social graces? Your 
consideration for others is perhaps the most 
important single factor in a_ loveliness 
quotient. And it’s also a good topic for a 
hash session with your group. 

It’s impossible to enumerate all the situa- 
tions in which consideration for others shows 
itself, but your answers to these fairly gen- 
eral questions will show whether you're on 
the right track. Score yourself, and let the 
group score you, two points for every “yes” 
answer: Do you conduct yourself when you 
are in a group or in public with a quietness 
of manner? Are you kindly rather than 
critical and intolerant? Do you refrain from 
passing along hurtful gossip or from making 
unkind remarks about others? Do you carry 
your share of the work at home ol: in group 
activities of all kinds? Do you treat the 
members of your family as politely and con- 
siderately as you do strangers? 

Now i the adding up of scores. Any 100 
pointers in our midst? Anything under 100 
means there’s work to be done—and what a 
wonderful reward is awaiting your efforts, 
when people say “Isn’t she lovely”—meaning 
you! THE END 
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Your Own Recipe Exchange (Continued from page 25) 


crumbs, sugar, and baking powder. Beat egg 
yolks until light; add to crumb mixture. Stir 
in dates and nuts; mix well. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into well- greased 
9-inch pie plate. Bake in a moderate oven, 
(350°F.) 30 to 35 minutes. Serve when cool. 
Cut in wedges and top with whipped cream 
if desired. 

Sent by Dotores R. Roca.inski, Summit, 

Illinois 


BANANA CREAM PIE 


A delightful cream pie. For a_ lighter 
filling which needs no whipped-cream top- 
ping, try beating egg ile and_ whites 
se parately. Cook the mixture with the beaten 
yolks, then fold stiffly beaten whites into 
filling just before pouring into pie shell. 


2 tablespoons butter 
Y2 teaspoon vanilla 
2 to 3 bananas 
2 cups milk, scalded Y cup shredded 
2 eggs, well beaten coconut 

9” baked pie shell 


Combine sugar, salt, and flour in top of 
double boiler. Gradually add milk, stirring 
constantly until thickened. Spoon a small 
amount of the hot mixture over the beaten 
eggs; add eggs to hot mixture. Continue 
cooking and stirring until thick and smooth, 
about 10 to 12 minutes. Remove from heat. 
Add butter and flavoring. Cover bottom of 
baked pie shell with thinly sliced bananas. 
Sprinkle with coconut. Cover with cream 
filling. Cool. Serve with whipped cream if 
desired. 

Sent by Patricia Cox, Scappoose, Oregon 


% cup sugar 
Y teaspoon salt 
Y, cup flour 


LEMON ANGEL PIE 


Extremely luscious and tender, and easy 
to make! It’s a small pie but a little goes 
a long way. Try it with a graham-cracker 
crust, too. 


4 egg yolks, beaten 1 tablespoon butter 
% cup sugar 2 egg whites, stiffly 
% cup lemon juice beaten 


8” baked pie shell 


Thoroughly cream together the egg yolks 
and sugar; add lemon juice. Cook in double 
boiler until thickened (about 10 minutes) 
stirring constantly. Add butter. Remove from 
heat and fold in egg whites. Pour into pie 
shell. Top with meringue. Brown in a mod- 
erately slow oven (325°F. ) for 15 minutes. 


Meringue: 
2 egg whites 4 tablespoons sugar 
VY teaspoon salt 

Beat egg whites stiff but not dry. Add salt, 
then gradually add sugar, beating constantly. 
Swirl on pie. 
Sent by Berry Rypver, Gustine, California 


APRICOT COCONUT-CUSTARD PIE 


A melt-in-the-mouth beauty, combining 
the blandness of custard with the tart sweet- 
ness of dried apricots. Expect ohs! and ahs! 
of appreciation as the first cut reveals the 
surprise layers. 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1% cups cooked dried 
apricots, drained 

4 egg whites 


% cup sugar 

4 tablespoons flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 

4 egg yolks, beaten 


2 cups milk Ya cup sugar 
1 cup shredded % cup shredded coconut 
coconut 9” baked pie shell 


Combine % cup sugar, flour, salt, and 
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beaten egg yolks with milk, and cook over 
hot water until thickened, stirring constantly. 
Remove from fire; add 1 cup of coconut and 
vanilla. Cool. Pour half of mixture into the 
pie shell. Arrange half the apricots over the 
custard, then repeat the layers. Beat egg 
whites until stiff but not dry. Gradually add 
% cup sugar, continuing to beat. Pile me- 
ringue on the filling, sprinkle with remain- 
ing % cup coconut, and bake in moderately 
slow oven (325° F.) until delicately brown, 
about 15 minutes. 
Sent by DorotHy STADLER, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


PRUNE CHIFFON PIE 
This is inexpensive, attractive, and nutri- 
tious. For extra-special occasions, top with 
whipped cream. 
Y% teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons lemon 


1 tablespoon unfla- 
vored gelatin 


Y% cup cold water jvice 

1 cup cooked prunes, 1 teaspoon grated 
finely chopped lemon rind 

% cup prune juice 2 egg whites, stiffly 

Ye cup sugar beaten 


9” baked pie shell 


Soften gelatin in water 5 minutes. Com- 
bine prunes, juice, sugar, salt, lemon juice 
and rind; heat to boiling. Remove from heat; 
add gelatin and stir until dissolved. Cool. 
When slightly thickened, fold in egg whites. 
Pour into pastry shell and chill. 

Sent by Betva Davis, Atlanta, Georgia 


PINEAPPLE-CHEESE PIE 


Nearly everyone likes cheese pie. This one 

is flavorful and delicious. 

Crust: 

1 cup fine zwieback 
crumbs (about 13 
slices) 


“% cup sugar 
% cup melted butter 
or margarine 


Blend ingredients thoroughly in small 
bowl. Pack mixture in even layer over bottom 
and sides of 9-inch pie plate. Set aside. 
Filling: 

1% cups (% pound) 
cream-style cottage 


Y% teaspoon salt 
Grated rind of 1 


cheese lemon 

Ye cup cream or undilu- 1 tablespoon lemon 
ted evaporated milk juice 

3 tablespoons flour 3 eggs 


Ye cup sugar 

Press cheese through sieve; stir in cream 
or evaporated milk, flour, salt, lemon rind 
and juice. Beat eggs until light; gradually 
add sugar, continuing to beat until mixture 
is thick and lemon-colored. Fold egg mix- 
ture into cottage-cheese mixture. Pour into 
crumb-lined pie plate. Bake in slow oven 
(300°F.) 1 hour and 10 minutes, or until 
firm. Cool. 


Topping: 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1 tablespoon corn- 
starch 


1 cup crushed pine- 
apple 
2 maraschino cherries 
While pie cools, combine sugar and corn- 
starch in small saucepan; stir in pineapple. 
Cook over moderate heat, stirring constantly 
until thick and clear, about 10 minutes. 
Cool. Spread over cooled pie; garnish top 
with sliced maraschino cherries. 
Sent by Cuarncorte PrupHon, 
Pennsylvania 
THE END 


Allentown, 


Please turn te page 46 for next 
month’s Recipe Exchange Announcement 












Don't be 
HALF-SAFE 


by VALDA SHERMAN 


Many mysterious changes take 
place in your body as you ma- 
ture. Now, the apocrine glands 
under your arms begin to se- 
crete daily a new type of per- 
sntention containing milky substances which 
will — if they reach your dress — cause ugly 
stains and clinging odor. 

You'll face this problem throughout wo- 
manhood. It’s not enough merely to stop the 
odor of this perspiration. You must now use 
a deodorant that stops the perspiration itself 
before it reaches—and ruins—your clothes. 

As doctors know, not all deodorants stop 
both perspiration and odor. But Arrid does! 
It’s been proved that the new cream deodor- 
ant Arrid stops underarm perspiration 1 to 3 
days safely—keeps underarms dry and sweet. 

Remember this, too. Arrid’s antiseptic ac- 
tion kills odor on contact — prevents forma- 
tion of odor up to 48 hours and keeps you 
“shower-bath” fresh. And it’s safe for skin 
~—safe for fabrics. 

So, don’t be half-safe. Don’t risk your 
happiness with half-safe deodorants. Be 
Arrid-safe! Use Arrid to be sure. Arrid with 
Creamogen will not dry out, and it’s so pleas- 
ant and | easy to apply. Get ‘Arrid today. 


“DO YOU HAVE A 
SKIN PROBLEM? 


You owe it to yourself 
to try CUTICURA 


Don't let a low price stop you! Fra- 
grant, mildly medicated Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment—costing only 
a few cents—are unusually 
guicurd - successful in helping clear 
al up externally caused pim- 
er ples, rash, blackheads—also 
help keep fine skin smooth 
and clear. Buy Cuticura 

at your druggist today. 



















USED BY MANY DOCTORS, NURSES 
AND CERTAIN LEADING HOSPITALS 








GIRLS!—NEW LOVELY 


KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN | SexuttAlicy 


50¢s 


Sorry, No €.0.D."'s. 
You'll be amazed like 
thousands of others 
when you receive your pin, 


|. TASH GIFT ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. 4-K, NEW YORK 13, &. Y. 















can mike ple nty of extra cash show- 
Bing ANMOUR'S 95 lEvery: Napkins, = 
hg Children’s Items and Td 





“ P 
: OT TRTSETT VEE SAMPLES ON APPROVAL g 
receive as package of colorful Gift 
2 Cords same Personalized Stationery and 
CATA’ LOG. Be first -Stort now. 
SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
LL eh Oept. A-2 Ri Ste) i a mee N Y 


LAKE GREELEY CAMP Griz, "3. 


Camping out, dancing, music, drama, riflery, land an water 

sports, 2 hrs. daily riding, laundry incl. LN fee. Gitte 6-17. 

Programs for new and experienced campers. 8 or 1 ma, 

2 brs. N.Y.C.: 3 brs. Phila. Tel.: ‘Aromere 7157, Getalog. 
CARL ‘A. HUMMEL, WYNNEWOOD 8, PA. 
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LAKE CRYSTAL, MINNESOTA: I have a criti- 
cism instead of a compliment, or you might 
say both at the same time. Your magazine 
is very nice and I get very much out of its 
helpful hints. 

This is my criticism. Many girls will dis- 
agree with me, I suppose, but even though 
it is a Girl Scout magazine, I think instead 
of having so much on Scouting materials, 
that you could have some on what so many 
are asking for, sports, and more on dating. 

That is my one and only argument. I 
simply love the stories. They’re so much 
what the average teen-ager asks for. 

Janet Lunve (age 15) 
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SHADY SPRING, WEST VIRGINIA: I enjoyed 
Let the Wind Blow very much. I am not a 
Girl Scout but I enjoy All Over the Map. 
I certainly did like Stairway to the Sky, but 
wish it had been longer. 

Marcaret Lusk (age 12) 


LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA: I enjoy the stories 
in THe AMERICAN GirL very much because 
they are not too long, nor too short, and of 
appeal to teen-agers. I'm only twelve, but I 
like to read teen-age stories. 

I really enjoyed Stairway to the Sky. It 
kept me looking forward to the next issue. 

Other features that I like are Teen Shop 
Talk, It’s New!, Speaking of Movies, and the 
patterns. I'm planning on making some of 
those dresses in the February issue. 

Since I hope to be a First Class Scout 
by the end of the year, I enjoy all the Girl 
Scout news. 

ELeEANor A. MITCHELL (age 12) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: I enjoyed both Let 
the Wind Blow and Daphne and the Three- 
Leaf Clover very much. 

It is wonderful that the people in the 
Round-the-World Family can feel the way 
they do about the human race. They helped 
me understand the relationship of all the 
nations in the world. I hope it has helped 
everyone who has read this article to feel 
the way these people do. 

In our English p sel we were told to sum- 
marize a short story. THE AMERICAN GIRL 
was at the top of the recommended maga- 
zines. I took a story from an earlier issue. 
Everyone enjoyed it very much. 

Joyce Nosie (age 15) 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY: I have just finished 
reading International Date Line. It is very 
interesting to know about teen-age life in 
other lands. 

I also enjoyed your story Let the Wind 
Blow. I also enjoy Your Own Recipe Ex- 
change. I think the recipe for Swiss Soup is 
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very yummy. I am just learning to cook 
and your recipes are most helpful. I am 
starting a cooking club and we have used 
a few of them already. 

Joan Leary (age 11) 


BONNE TERRE, MISSOURI: I simply LOVE 
your February cover girl, Brenda Gahan. I 
especially like the way her make-up is ap- 
plied. I was noticing it because I just fin- 
ished reading the article Manners in Make- 
up. I certainly learned a lot while reading it. 

Ann Buxton (age 13) 


GERING, NEBRASKA: Speaking of Movies is 
one of my favorite features and it keeps me 
up to date on all the latest movies. I think 
your covers and illustrations are tops. 
Rosemary Exuis (age 14) 


OVERLAND PARK, KANSAS: I have never read 
a story I liked as well as Let the Wind Blow. 
I also enjoyed Round-the-World Family. 

I am an Intermediate Scout in Troop 85 
and our troop is interested in some new 
games. 

Your February cover was lovely. 

DEANNA Morey 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS: I enjoy the feature Books 
because most of the books I can get at our 
Free Public Library. 

The article, International Date Line, was 
also very interesting. 

I’ve been a Girl Scout for five years and 
I’m working on my Curved Bar. All Over 
the Map is very helpful to me when working 
on badges. 

Jupy Hetnz (age 14) 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: I am a member of 
Senior Ranger Scout Troop 87 and enjoy 
camping and Scouting and would like more 
about camping in THE American Girt. I 
plan to either teach or enter professional 
Girl Scouting. My reasons are much the same 
as Corinne Vincenti, in your January issue, 
to “help in the molding of good Scouts 
and citizens.” 

I think your features and articles on 
Scouting are wonderful. Although I neither 
cook nor sew much, I enjoy the Recipe Ex- 
change and fashions and patterns. I am very 
interested in International Scouting as I 
firmly believe that the only way for world 
peace is world understanding in Scouts and 
other like organizations. Because of this I 
enjoy All Over the Map greatly. 

The contributors’ department is excellent 
and the magazine is gradually becoming 
more and more “our” magazine. 

Betty Havens (age 14) 


GREENVILLE, RHODE ISLAND: I’m a member 
of Girl Scout Troop 55 and have a special 
hobby of raising English setter dogs. I 
handle them in many of the shows in Rhode 
Island and in the near-by States. Please 

have some dog stories. 
I’m all for your idea of the contributors” 
department. I hope to enter a drawing soon. 
MarsHa Hatt (age 12) 


HUFFMAN, TEXAS: I have just finished read- 
ing Stairway to the Sky and I really enjoyed 
it. My mother read it and liked it, too. I 
hope your next serial is just as good. 
I think your patterns are very cute. Prize 
Purchase is swell. 
Myrna Scorr (age 11) 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK: I think your 
story Stairway to the Sky was wonderful. It 
ended just as I wanted it to. I think the rea- 
son I enjoyed it so much was because I have 
a great interest in writing myself. 

February cover girl Brenda Gahan is very 
darling and I just ‘ine the suit she has on. 
I also think the other suits you have in your 
February issue are cute. 

How about some more stories about writ- 
ing? BarBara Soiuri (age 12) 


SUN PRAIRIE, WISCONSIN: I think that Stair- 
way to the Sky tops them all. It was the 
best serial I've ever read. Let the Wind 
Blow and Daphne and the Three-Leaf Clover 
were very good also. I think By You is swell. 
I only have one complaint and that is the 
crossword puzzles. They're a little bit too 
hard for me. Please make them easier. 
Thank you. 
JANE Weiss (age 10) 


DALLAS, TEXAS: I have been subscribing to 
THe AMERICAN Girt for some time now, 
and it seems to get better all the time. 

Since I’m taking Spanish and am inter- 
ested in almost anything pertaining to Cuba 
I enjoyed the story Let the Wind Blow very 
much. I hope you have some more stories 
about other countries real soon. 

I liked your serial Stairway to the Sky, 
but I think Daystar was really better. 

Your fashions are cute, especially some 
of the suits shown in the February issue. 
One I liked so well I think it will be my 
Easter outfit. 

Pat Haynes (age 15) 


NORTH HALEDON, NEW JERSEY: Your Feb- 
ruary issue was just tops! 

The cover was absolutely beautiful! The 
articles were especially interesting—Round- 
the-World Family and International Date 
Line, to mention two of them. The serial 
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ended just right, although no serial can 
ever compare with Daystar. Also—three 
cheers for your contributors’ department— 
I'm going to enter every month. 

VaLerRIE Bast (age 15) 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: 
Your covers are swell, 

Your fashions are nice, 
The tips on good grooming 
Are welcomed advice! 

I especially like 
The part called By You, 
Your stories are 
Thoroughly enjoyed, too 
I would like to suggest 
One thing more: 
A regular feature 
About “Career Lore,” 
You know, nursing, and writing, 
And teaching and such, 
Would be appreciated 
By us girls, very much! 

I am a Girl Scout of Troop 1-2, in New 
York City. I like books, writing, and music. 
My fourth interest is boys! 

This poem was a_ sudden _ inspiration. 
Please accept it with all my congratulations 
for a splendid magazine. 

Goria GREENBERG (age 13) 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE: I am looking for- 
ward to next month when the new serial A 
Girl Called Hank begins. Amelia Elizabeth 
Walden is tops in my estimation of authors. 

Round-the-World Family was very good. 
It must be lively and interesting living with 
so many kids the same age. 

I am a First Class Scout and am now 
working for my Curved Bar. THE AMERICAN 
Gmc has helped me a lot with my badges. 

Thanks for a wonderful magazine. 

CaROLYN SMALLEY (age 13) 


CRITTENDEN, KENTUCKY: I enjoy The Music 
Stand just a whole lot. I play the piano, and 
therefore I love to read about the history 
of some of the composers and writers. 
Wanpa Turpin (age 13) 


SANTURCE, PUERTO RICO: I have been receiv- 
ing THe AMERICAN Girt since 1950. I en- 
joy with all my heart your stories, articles, 
and sections, especially Stairway to the Sky 
and All Over the Map. A Penny for Your 
Thoughts is interesting and the Jokes are 
delightful. I am a Girl Scout of Troop 103, 
Catholic Church Chapter, below the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Matilde Montalvo. 

As I am in a low school grade, the fourth, 
my father helps me in the reading and trans- 
lation of all the sections of the review. In 
this way all the family enjoys it too. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity 
THE AMERICAN Girt is offering me and thou- 
sands of teen-agers to encourage our educa- 
tion. 

Concuita A. VALENCIA (age 12) 


ALLENDALE, NEW JERSEY: Someday I would 
like to become a writer, that is why I espe- 
cially liked Stairway to the Sky. I am glad 
it turned out with Christine planning to 
marry John, as I never liked Hugo’s atti- 
tude toward Christine’s career. 

Thank you so much for the contributors’ 
department! As soon as I think of a plot 
for a story I will mail it to you. 

HELENE Pasquier (age 13) 


Please send your letters to The American 


Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., and tell us your age and address. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 








TRUE GALS 








FALSE: Lifting heavy weights isn’t a 
good idea at “that time of the month.” 
So when the crowd asks you to join 
them for bowling on “those days” — 
be wise. Let the others play—while 
you keep score. 

It’s always a big help to “know the 
score” anyway. That’s why the makers 


Bowling is good exercise on “those days” 


of Modess have prepared a booklet 
called “Growing Up and Liking It.” 

In this frank, friendly booklet you'll 
find lots of helpful tips on “growing 
up.” Approved by doctors and brightly 
illustrated, it’s full of sensible, accu- 
rate advice about “those days.” 

Mail coupon below for your free copy. 


TRUE FALSE ? 


t’s always embarrassing 
to buy napkins 
FALSE: For the new-shape, discreet- 
shape Modess box has made napkin- 
buying embarrassment a thing of the 
past. 

When it’s wrapped, the new-shape 
Modess box looks like a box of candy, 
or note paper or tissues. No one would 
suspect you’re carrying napkins. 

Saves you shopping time, too. For 
Modess is already wrapped before it 


reaches your store. 

Same number of soft Modess nap- 
kins as in old box. 3 napkin sizes: 
Regular (for average needs) . . . Junior 
(narrower) ...Super(extra-protective). 


Old shape 





New shape 


Send now for your FREE Modess Booklet! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5151-4, Milltown, N. J, 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE copy of “Grow- 

















ing Up and Liking It.” (Good only in U.S. A. and Canada) 
Name 

Address 

City 

State ee 
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SPEAKING OF MOVIES 


by BERTHA JANCKE LUECK 


LIGHTNING STRIKES TWICE— 
Here is melodrama in the modern 
mode—a Western in which the 
action takes place against the 
background of a most up-to-date 
dude ranch. With practically 
everyone in the cast, except a 
clergyman and the heroine, sus- 
pected of murder at some point, 
there is plenty of suspense before 
the picture ends. Exciting enter- 
tainment, with Ruth Roman, Mer- 
cedes McCambridge, Richard 
Todd, and Zachary Scott sharing 
acting honors. (Warner) 





UP FRONT—Willie and Joe, the 
famous characters of World War 
il created by cartoonist Bill 
Mauldin, come to life with a 
bang in this picture. The two sad- 
faced G.I.’s with their dry, often 
unconscious, humor will give you 
many a laugh as they get in- 
to one escapade after another. 
Tom Ewell and David Wayne 
are excellent as Willie and Joe, 
and Marina Berti, Jeffrey Lynn, 
and Richard Egan are all very 
good in their various supporting 
roles. (Universal-International) 





THE MATING SEASON—When 
a boy with a college education, 
but no social position, marries a 
girl raised in an atmosphere of 
snobbery and wealth, trouble fol- 
lows. Her mother wants to break 
up the marriage; his mother, 
owner of a hamburger stand, 
tries to help the young couple 
without interfering in their lives. 
There is excellent acting by Gene 
Tierney, John Lund, and Miriam 
Hopkins, and Thelma Ritter gives 
an outstanding performance as 
the boy’s mother. (Paramount) 





DOUBLE CROSSBONES—Pirates 
aren’t usually funny, but this is 
a fast-moving comedy of the skull- 
and-crossbones brethren in old 
Lovisiana. The mild shop clerk 
who becomes the buccaneer, 
Bloodthirsty Dave, is played by 
Donald O'Connor, and Hope 
Emerson is hilariously funny as 
a lady pirate. Bloodthirsty Dave 
becomes involved with many fa- 
mous pirates and there are some 
zany goings-on before the ex- 
citemert winds up with a happy 
ending. (Universal-international) 








All Set for Sitting 


(Continued from page 13) 


a clear financial understanding with each 
mother you sit for. Usually, the more mature 
and experienced a sitter, the higher pay she 
can ask. After-midnight hours sometimes 
carry a bonus, and in many localities there’s 
a minimum-charge rule. 

Though payments vary across the coun- 
try, certain practices and precautions should 
be standard wherever there are babies and 
sitters. See how each of these ten do’s and 
ten don'ts is sensibly based on vital rules 
of safety or consideration for others. 

1. Do find out where the child’s mother 
can be reached—and the father, if he is at 
a different address and phone number. Know 
exactly how to get in touch with the family 
doctor, how to call the fire and police de- 
partments, and the name and phone number 
of a near-by relative or neighbor who could 
come running in an emergency. 

2. Do be sure that reliable transportation 
home has been arranged for you after an 
evening sitting. 

3. Do be prompt always, but on a first 
job turn up extra early, so that you'll have 
time to get acquainted with the child while 
the mother is still around; to learn such 
things as how the side of the crib works, and 
to make friends with any family pets. 

4. Do learn the rules of the house, for 
each one is run differently. Does baby sleep 
on his tummy? With the door open? Are 
toys allowed in bed? Is an older child ex- 
pected to pick up his playthings? If there’s 
a meal in the offing, learn what’s on the 
child’s menu, and how the food should be 
prepared, even though the mother plans to 
return in time to get it ready. If she’s 
detained, Johnny may get sadly hungry and 
cross. Ask all questions to which you really 
need answers before the parents leave. . 

5. Do get permission if you wish to use 
the radio or television, and if a snack is 
suggested, find out what’s for you. 

6. Do have a clear understanding of any 
household duties, such as dishwashing, you 
may be expected to do. 

7. Do be meticulous about writing down 
telephone messages for members of the 
family. Always find out what deliveries are 
expected. 

8. Do check in on a sleeping baby at least 
once an hour. Is he covered, breathing 
evenly, out of a draft? 

9. Do keep small playthings away from 
babies who might choke on them. A sensible 
rule is, “Nothing smaller than their fists.” 

10. Do look your best when you go out to 
sit. Children notice everything, and even the 
grimiest little cowboy is impressed by a 
pretty sweater and fresh manicure. 

And on the other side of the ledger! 

1. Don’t sit for a family that’s not per- 
sonally known to your parents or has not had 
a trustworthy recommendation. 

2. Don't go off on a job without telling 
your own family exactly where you are 
and what time you expect to return. 

3. Don’t sit with a child who has a com- 
municable illness. On the other hand, don’t 
take a job when you have a cold or have 
been exposed to any infectious disease. 
Notify the mother as far in advance as pos- 
sible, and help her find a substitute sitter 
if necessary. 

4. Don’t take chances. Even if the mother 
has said, “Sally never runs out of the yard,” 
or “Timmy never touches the stove,” there’s 
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usually a first time, so be constantly alert. 

5. When you feel you need help, don’t 
delay in summoning it. That’s part of your 
job. Keep calm and have complete informa- 
tion ready for whomever you're calling. 

6. Don’t administer medicines. 

7. Don’t extend your own fears (such as 
fear of thunderstorms) to children, who are 
extremely impressionable. Try to ignore the 
situation or pretend you don’t mind at all. 

8. Don’t take on more than you can han- 
dle safely. If one baby is all you feel confi- 
dent to manage, don’t accept the responsi- 
bility for two or three toddlers. 

9. Don’t use the family’s writing paper 
for your correspondence, or their phone for 
personal calls, unless you have permission. 
It’s not only bad manners to do these things, 
but remember, in regard to the phone, the 
child’s mother may try to reach you at any 
time with an important message. 

10. Don’t be a sitter at all unless you 
really enjoy children! 


Remener that your job is simpl 7 
to keep the child happy a protecte 
Thus, training and disciplinary problems, 
which may involve serious emotional tangles, 
are not for the sitter. That doesn’t mean 
you'll let anyone run wild, but by keeping 
one jump ahead of a child you can often 
side-step a big issue. Making a game of a 
task is one way of getting things done. An- 
other good trick—if you can do it—is to let 
the child think that going ahead with a 
desired routine is his own idea! Many suc- 
cessful sitters find older children very co- 
operative when asked for ne and advice, 
and it’s astonishing how much even three- 
year-olds can tell you about where things 
are kept and how the household works. 
Let’s say everything goes smoothly until 
you suggest bedtime, and then little Danny 
begins working up a tantrum about going to 
bed at the usual time. Use your own judgment, 
but wouldn't it be wise to get him started for 
bed, say half an hour earlier than usual, then 
let him come into the living room in bath- 
robe and slippers, and spend those extra 
minutes doing something he likes? Never 
make a scene over a child’s meal, either. If 
youre calm and matter of fact about it, 
he'll probably eat his food more readily than 
if mealtime becomes attention-ge tting time. 
When a child is unysually balky, put 
yourself in his place and try to imagine 
what’s making him cut up. For all you know, 
he may be very much disturbed at having 
been left behind by his mother, or he may 
have had a miserable experience with his fast 
sitter. At your local library you'll find inter- 
esting books on child development that will 
throw light on all sorts of behavior kinks. 
Sometimes your job will be easy, and the 
children will sleep like tops all evening long. 
Another sitting, and the same house may be 
a bedlam, and you wonder whoever in- 
vented the idea of “sitting” anyway. But if 
vou really like children, stay alert, and fol- 
low the rules, there’s nothing to keep you 
from being a star sitter. You ‘Nl earn money, 
yes (try : and save it for something important) 
and you'll find other satisfactions, too. You'll 
be helping a tired parent, filling a role in 
your community’s economic system, explor- 
ing backgrounds for a possible future career 
in teaching, psychology, recreation, or home- 
making. As lor that le in a small child’s 
eyes as you read “Little Black Sambo” for the 
umpteenth time, that’s just one of those 
extra delights of baby sitting! THE END 
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You'll be the Queen Bee of your crowd, buzzin’ with 
ideas on gadgets, gimmicks, good times when you read 
TEEN-TOPICS. It’s jumping with the latest, but def. 
It’s out every month, and is only 25¢ for a whole year. 
So latch on to a right thing when you see it... send 
this Coupon NOW! 











NAME. 


Judy’s TEEN: —_—— Dept. R-27, Dennison, 
Framingham, Mass. 


[_] 25¢ Enclosed for one year’s subscription 
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Sell MIDWEST GREETING CARDS! 


Today is someone's Birthday - —_ 
versary. Cash in on these and 

events by showing MIDWEST All- Hind 
casion Greeting Cards to your friends! 
Thrilling new designs, smart ideas, 
amazing values, bring you plenty orders 
fast. Easy sales in spare time pay you big earnings! 
UP TO 100% CASH PROFIT!... 
Sell only 100 big value $1 Assortments and get $50 easily, 
Gort Bi 21 stunning Car Corde $ for only $1 amazes every- 


SEND FOR 


SAMPLES 


OW APPROVAL 





Personalized Matches, Scented S: 
ery, dozens more. Extra cash — 
SPECIAL PARTY FLAN! O izations 
raise funds this easy way 
MIDWEST CARD COMPANY 

WASHINGTON AVE., DEPT. 5-10, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


FREE PHOTO 








LARGE SIZE of your favorite 
MOVIE STAR 
Direct from Hollywood 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
With to, we include FREE CATA- 


YOUR Favor ive as ‘only ioe 

to cover handlin: ailing. 

HOLLYWOOD SCREEN EXCHANGE 
150—DEPT. 


Box 1 
arley Granger Hollywood 28, cae: a, a 


GP ors pals "> 


cw 
me gu 
x oan x a 
och (S18 ina 
ARTisTiCc moans | es sepes ~ 


222C Fulton Street, N ‘ork 7, M. ¥. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tae 


$50 IS YOURS!!! 
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Send for Free 
Catalogue 










Also Free 
Samples 
Personalized 
Napkins, Book 
Matches 





is. No  euper rience nopiea, 
nothing try. Write for Selling 
Plan ty Samples 


WELCOME. Dept. 2, 370 Plane St.. Newark, NJ. 














for Etching on Glass 


GS Ws Kddccsoccncsoccncinesis 
(enough for about 6 dozen single ictiares 
Os MEE ccccsorcsrnsnionnsessece 35¢ 


(2 dozen single letters) 
Aluminum Foil Stencils for Letters 
10¢ each, Complete Alphabet $2.25 

SPECIAL DESIGN FOIL 
for original designs 
8 sheets 3x3 25¢ 5 sheets 6x6 50¢ 
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& She has only recently moved to a 


new town where she knows no one. 
Walking aimlessly down the street, lonesome 
and low, she meets a group of Girl Scouts 
who, sensing her unhappiness, start a friend- 
ly conversation and then ask her to join 
their troop— 

That is how you first meet Janet, the 
heroine of “The Growing Years,” a new 
Girl Scout movie with the Girl Scouts of 
New Rochelle, New York, as the cast, 
and Henry Fonda doing the narration. The 
picture follows Janet from her Intermediate 
days until, as a Senior Scout and Program 
Aide, she is able to help in her turn another 
little girl as lonely as she once was. All the 
fun and happy experiences of Scouting are 
in the film, which shows, too, the im- 
portant place Girl Scouts can, and do, 
hold in their communities; and how they 
help, and are helped by, their friends and 
neighbors. 

The Girl Scouts of New Rochelle know 
from their experience in making this movie 
how helpful friends and neighbors can be. 
For three weeks last summer Girl Scouts, 





Boy Scouts, and townspeople of New 
Rochelle worked hard on the picture. Some 
people gave up their vacations, others 


changed their summer plans, to lend a hand 
while the picture was ietes shot. Everyone 
involved in making the movie learned some- 
thing of the ae head of Hollywood, but 
all felt well repaid for their weeks of work 
when they saw the film at its world premier 
in New Rochelle in February. 


& So impressed was Rear Admiral Baker 
of the United States Navy when he 
took part in a recent Girl Scout ceremony 
in San Diego, California, that he invited all 
the Girl Scouts of the San Diego Council to 
be special Review Day guests at the Naval 
Training Center in that city. Proud of the 
honor of being the first single group to which 
the Center had dedicated one of its Review 
Days, practically every Girl Scout accepted 
the invitation. 
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A proud Color Guard of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Girl Scouts presents the flag to the 
U. S. Naval Training Center Color Guard 


After presentation of the colors there 
was a special review of the Recruit Brigade 
for the girls, and then they were taken on 
a tour of the Training Center, said to be one 
of the most beautiful in the country. They 
visited the training ship USS Recruit—which 
is nicknamed the USS Never Sail because it 
is a dry-land ship—where Waves of the Ad- 
ministrative Command explained the purpose 
and workings of the ship. As a gala windup, 
punch and cookies made by Navy bakers 
were served, and the Girl Scouts gave them 
an enthusiastic E for Excellence rating. 


& These are the days when garden- 
minded troops are poring over seed 
catalogues, trying to decide which of the 
tempting vegetables and gorgeous flowers 
they will plant in their Girl Scout gardens. 
So this seems a good time to tell you of the 
very successful garden project which Girl 
Scouts of Port Washington, Long Island, 
have carried out for several years. 

Early in the spring, a Nature Consultant 
visits the various troops, registers the girls 
who are interested in planting a garden, and 
gives each a copy of the requirements. Every 
garden must equal 120 square feet in area. 
Each Girl Scout must plant and maintain 
her own plot, and may raise flowers, or vege- 
tables, or both. Adult volunteers from local 
garden clubs and Girl Scout committees 
judge the gardens every month, and each is 
assigned a group of gardens to visit monthly 
from May to September. 


Headline News 
in 
Girl Scouting 





Flowers and vegetables are raised by the 
girls for home consumption, and the gardens 
are rated on such things as layout, healthy 
growth of plants, freedom from pests, neat- 
ness and cleanliness, good succession of 
crops. Every month a blue ribbon is awarded 
to gardeners who rate one hundred per cent, 
and girls with an average rating of seventy- 
five per cent or more for the season, who qual- 
ify tor the Home Gardener badge, also are 
entitled to receive Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Medals. 

At the end of the season, a orie-day non- 
competitive exhibition is held in a convenient 
public place. The exhibition last fall was 
particularly good and created a great deal of 
community enthusiasm. Visitors exclaimed 
over the skillfully arranged bowls and trays 
of tomatoes, carrots, beets, and other vege- 
tables; admired the baskets and vases of 
marigolds, dahlias, cosmos, and the lovely 
potted plants. Later, at a meeting to which 
the public was invited, Home Gardener 
badges and Liberty Hyde Bailey Medals were 
presented to the successful gardeners, and 
two skits put on by the members of Troop 
21 and Troop 7, “Planting A Garden” and 
“Harvesting,” delighted the audience. 

This year especially, troop gardens can be 
very important. They can help a lot to 
stretch household budgets; and flowers and 
vegetables can be given to community wel- 
fare agencies and hospitals. In fact, a garden 
can grow right out of the field of Agriculture 
into the field of Community Service! 


Very different from summer gardening 

was the Christmas project of another 
Port Washington troop, but it was every bit 
as much fun, and good community service 
as well. 

The sixteen girls of Troop 24 recondi- 
tioned and redecorated a large dollhouse, 
which was then presented to their com- 
munity Santa Claus. They also, after careful 
planning and rehearsing, put on a Christmas 
play at one of their local schools. The girls 
had expected to present the play only for 
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the lower grades, but it was so popular that 
they had to repeat it three times, so that all 
the grades in the school might have a chance 
to see it. 

Spring and summer, fall and winter, these 
Port Washington Girl Scouts seem to be 
making the most of their opportunities. 


If you were to visit a certain Girl 

Scout troop down in Puerto Rico when 
they were enjoying a program of dances and 
games, you would never believe, as you 
watched them, that the girls are all students 
at the San Gabriel School for the Deaf. 
Their rhythm is perfect, and their leader 
uses, for the most part, posters and other 
visual aids instead of sign language. 

Their handicap has been no bar to partici- 
pation in Girl Scouting. Every year the 
members of this troop get together at a troop 
camp for a long week end with a troop of 
girls who can hear. They attend rallies and 
take part in Girl Scout ceremonies with no 
concessions asked because of their handicap, 
and they have helped in various community 
activities, such as making toys for a toy col- 
lection for needy youngsters. One of their 
members has been chosen as a May Queen 
for the annual May Festival, and last vear the 
troop’s Maypole dancing was awarded 
the first prize. It is the only troop of 
handicapped Girl Scouts on the Island, 
and their leader and the Council are 
very proud of their achievements. 


Tricycles and_ dolls, tractors, 

trucks, sleds, and hobbyhorses— 
it makes no difference what kind of toy 
it is. Unless it is a complete wreck the 
Toy Fix-It Shop of the Girl Scouts of 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, will put it 
in shape to go back into circulation and 
make some child happy. 

One troop started the Fix-It Shop 
three years ago as a part of their com- 
munity service. It was so successful that 
all the Girl Scout troops, including the 
Brownies, now take part. The shop 
opens about the first of November. No- 
tices on. the radio and in local news- 
papers bring in all kinds of toys; mer- 
chants turn over damaged merchandise 
to the shop; and local organizations 
often eutlinbe money to buy paint 
and other supplies. 


The happy smiles of these Port Washington, Long 
Island, Girl Scouts, and the variety of flowers and vege- 
tables, are ample proof that their gardens were a success 


Photo by Rene 
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The Girl Scouts work regular hours after 
school and on Saturdays, repairing, painting, 
and making over toys. Fathers sometimes 
help on major jobs, and the owner of a doll 
hospital helps repair dolls. But most of the 
work is done by the girls themselves. At 
Christmas the toys are distributed through a 
local organization, and last year the Girl 
Scouts contributed over seven hundred toys 
from their shop. 


& With teen-age girls all over the coun- 
try looking forward as eagerly as their 
brothers to the days when they can slide be- 
hind the wheel of the family car and take 
over on their own, the problem of teaching 
good driving techniques has become a serious 
one. To help Senior Girl Scouts to become 
safe, careful, and courteous drivers, and to 
co-operate with the plea of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference that young peo- 
ple be given thorough preparation before 
they apply for drivers’ licenses, the Girl 
Scout organization has developed a program 
of driver education for Senior Scouts. 

Any registered Senior Scout troop which 
wants to start a driver-training course 
should discuss it with the local Girl Scout 
Council or with the Lone Troop Committee. 


A dramatic scene from the Girl Scout 
movie, “The Growing Years,” in which 


New Rochelle, New York troops appeared 











An excellent booklet, “Driver Education 
Program for Senior Girl Scouts,” printed for 
the Girl Scouts by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, may be obtained from National 
Headquarters. It tells how Girl Scouts can 
supplement the program where a driver-edu- 
cation course is given in school; and there 
are good suggestions for working out plans, 
when the school does not offer the course, 
with the police department, the school, and 
local automobile agencies. 

Reports which are now coming in from 
troops in many different parts of the country 
tell of the popularity of the program, and 
of excellent results from the driver-educa- 
tion courses. 


& Believing that people need to know 
about something before they can really 
be interested in it, Lone Troop 1 of Sanborn, 
Indiana, holds an annual guest meeting, to 
which they invite everyone in the community 
who wishes to come. To show their visitors 
how the troop operates, a regular troop 
meeting is held. Following this, the guests 
join in the singing and games, and then the 
girls serve refreshments. (Incidentally, they 
find that this helps very much with the 
Hostess badge. ) 

This annual guest meeting has really 
paid dividends, for the community has 
become keenly aware of the Girl Scout 
program; adults are quick to offer their 
talents or services whenever they are 
needed; and so many girls are eager to 
join the troop that plans are now being 
made to start another one. 

As one of their community services, 
the troop keeps a list of people who are 
ill. After every community affair where 
flowers are used, the girls make the 
flowers up into attractive bouquets and 
take them to the people who happen 
to be on their sick list at that time. Re- 
cently they gave a party for the Boy 
Scout troop in their town. They played 
all kinds of games, from ping-pong and 
shuffleboard to checkers and Bingo, so 
that everyone could have a good time. 
But the highlight of the evening was 
the chili supper, cooked and served by 
the girls. The party was a great success, 
and the leaders and parents who were 
present as chaperons had as much fun 
as the girls and boys. THE END 


Battered and broken toys of every imaginable kind take 
on a new life and usefulness under the skillful hands of 
Girl Scouts of Grand Forks, North Dakota, in their shop 


Photo by Lee-Evanson 














Above: Granddaughter of an Es- 
kimo tribal chief, Ruth Ivanoff 


is an enthusiastic Girl Scout 


Top right: The swimming hour 
is a time of fun at this Girl 
Scout camp in Anchorage, Alaska 


Lower right: Canoe trips with 
a view of snow-capped peaks spell 
adventure for Palmer Mariners 


utH Ivanorr’s dark eyes sparkled 
with anticipation as she looked down 
through the plane window at Anchorage, 
the great, sprawling boom town of Alaska. 
That morning she had left her home in the 
little Eskimo village of Unalakleet, four 
hundred miles to the northwest. Unalakleet 
—with its small, snug log cabins, its five 
hundred friendly inhabitants—was a far cry 
from Anchorage, bustling nerve center of 
Alaskan commerce and industry. But Ruth, 
ten years old and “on her own,” was neither 
homesick nor frightened. She was headed 
for a Girl Scout camp where she knew she 
would find friends and fun and adventure. 
The girls she was about to meet were her 
sisters in the movement she had joined 
when she made the promise, “Pi suk ti lap- 
tum .. .” which is Eskimo for “On my 
honor...” 

Ruth is one of approximately fifteen hun- 
dred girls in the Territory of Alaska who 
are members of the Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A. Most of them live in the four 
largest communities of the Territory—An- 
chorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Ketchikan 
—each of which has a Girl Scout council. 
Others, like Ruth, belong to lone troops in 
towns and small villages all the way from 
the southeastern Panhandle to northernmost 
Barrow, three hundred and thirty miles 
above the Arctic Circle. 

What are these girls like, and what do 
they do in Girl Scouting? To understand 
the answers you have to know something 
about Alaska itself. If you look at the map, 
you'll see that it is a big territory—almost 
a fifth the size of the United States. Ruth 
Ivanoff is proud of her country’s scenic 
wonders—from its towering snow-capped 
mountains, highest on the North American 
continent, to its vast treeless plains, called 
tundras, in the north. The fa varies 
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NCOULS 


the Far North 


by BARBARA CHRISTOPHER SWIFT 


Take a look at this country of amazing extremes— 


Alaska. See what it’s like to be a Girl Scout there 





more widely than the climate in most parts 
of the United States. Fairbanks, where in 
winter the thermometer sometimes drops to 
sixty degrees below zero, has recorded sum- 
mer temperatures of ninety-nine degrees 
above zero in the shade. Fort Yukon, above 
the Arctic Circle, has felt heat of one hun- 
dred degrees. Ruth’s countrymen, present- 
day Alaskans, came originally from pretty 
nearly everywhere. The Eskimo and Indian 
meet & are truly native to the Territory, 
but in the past century migration has 
brought in families of almost every national 
origin in the world. 

Naturally, these variations in culture, cli- 
mate, and the “lay of the land” have a lot 
to do with Girl Scouting in Alaska, and 
there is a wide range of Girl Scout activities. 

Ruth’s Girl Scout troop in Unalakleet is 
keenly interested in vegetable gardening, 
and they go in for it in a big way. Vege- 
tables raised in Alaska seem to grow much 
larger than the same varieties cultivated in 
New England or Iowa or Oregon; some of 
the Territory's products are a two-pound 


potato, a three-pound head of lettuce, a 
seven-pound cauliflower, a twelve-pound 
turnip, and an eighteen-pound cabbage! 
Alaskan Girl Scouts explain with justifiable 
pride that these hardy giants result from 
Alaska’s glorious summer sunshine, which 
lasts almost round the clock. 

Flowers, another prime interest of Alas- 
kan Girl Scouts, thrive in the Arctic’s sum- 
mer sun. Troops in Kotzebue and Fort 
Yukon, both above the Arctic Circle, culti- 
vate their own wild-flower gardens each 
year, using seeds they have collected on 
nature hikes. In the spring, the tundras of 
this region are rich in many varieties of 
tiny, delicate wild flowers. “The barren 
north,” indeed! 

Homemaking skills come easily to Alaskan 
girls. Many of them are the granddaughters 
or great-granddaughters of families who 
went north from the United States when 
most of the Territory was still a rugged 
wilderness. These ron settlers had to rely 
a great deal on their own resources and 
ingenuity. The women preserved fish and 
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wild game and made nearly all the clothes 
worn by their families. Using whatever ma- 
terials were available, they found ways to 
make their crude wooden huts more home- 
like during those first difficult years. They 
learned a lot from the Eskimo and Indian 
women, too—how to preserve whale and 
walrus meat, how to make warm garments, 
how to sew a watertight seam. These skills 
—developed by Eskimos, Indians, and white 
pioneers—have come down to present-day 
Alaskan girls, especially to Girl Scouts who 
are always strong on make-it-yourself ideas. 

Indian Girl Scouts have taught the non- 
Indian members of their troops to make 
mittens from the fur of wild rabbits. A 
Fairbanks troop experiments with textile 
designs, using natural dyes from the bark 
of trees. Girl Scouts in Palmer practice pre- 
paring meals with wild greens and berries. 

Girl Scout enthusiasm for service projects 
and activities is further strengthened by 
the Territory's deep-rooted tradition of 
community responsibility. Still close, his- 
torically, to the pioneer period, Alaskans 
have kept much of the help-your-neighbor 
H spirit of frontier life, and ph this is car- 
ried over into Girl Scouting. Before the 
days of automobiles, airplanes, and _ well- 
marked roads, = hesitated to travel 
| long distances in the Territory, especially 

in winter, unless they were very familiar 
| with the trails. So it became the custom 
| when a traveler passed through a settlement, 
H that someone who knew the area well would 
| volunteer to go with him to the next village. 

Guide service is no longer necessary for 
ground travel in most Pg of Alaska, but 
the people remain friendly and warmhearted 
—always anxious to help a newcomer in 
whatever way they can. This spirit is evi- 
dent in the tourist guide service set up by 
two lone troops of Girl Scouts in Wrangell. 
During the past two summers the service 
has added immeasurably to the interest and 
enjoyment of hundreds of visitors to the 
town and its ancient Indian settlement. 

Alaskan Girl Scouts are eager to under- 
stand and appreciate the people of races, 
cultures, and countries with which they are 
less familiar—and to help other people know 
more about Alaska. In recent years they 
have worked enthusiastically on member- 
ship-wide projects like Clothes for Friend- 
ship and Schoolmates Overseas, and many 
of them correspond regularly with Guides in 
Europe, Canada, and Latin America—not to 

mention all the letters that go back and forth 
' between Alaska and the States. Naturally, 
these friendly exchanges are doing a lot 
toward exploding false notions about Alaska. 
For instance, did you know that you live 
in an igloo? Igloo is simply the Eskimo word 
for any kind of dwelling, whether it’s an 
icehouse, a log cabin, or a penthouse apart- 
ment. No Alaskans live all the year round in 
icehouses, but in the far north the famous 
white dome-shaped structures are sometimes 
used as temporary shelters when a family 
is traveling or on a fishing trip. 

Of all the pleasures of Girl Scouting, 
camping is far and away the most popular 
in Alaska; but many of the Territory's older 
generation find it hard to believe that Girl 
Scouts really camp for fun. Men and women 
who had to camp for many years while 
they built a civilization in a wilderness are 
only slowly coming to understand why their 
granddaughters enjoy getting back to the 
wilderness for a few days or weeks. 

Alaska’s regular Girl Scout summer camps 
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Girl Seoul Pajamas and Slippers 


Sweet dreams, my pet—in 
pajamas fashioned for smooth 
snoozing. Cotton knit with 
elastic waistband and snug 
fit at the ankles. Yellow 
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Fancy feet in fireside slippers. 
Green gabardine with gold 
rayon embroidery. Cushion- 
soft sole and heel. Sizes 
4 to 9. +8-4250—2.50 
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H & B Softball Rules 


Hillerich and Bradsby’s “‘Soft- 

ball Rules’’ for 1951 is ready 
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Assemble Original Love 
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more. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT includes 
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EVERYDAY CARDS 


SUPERB SATIN VELOUR & METALLIC 
Make big money showing Everyday Greeting 
Cards to friends. Lovely Satin, Velour, Metal- 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES NOW! 
Start making EXTRA _ DOL- 
LARS at once. Get two $1 Sam- 
ple Assortments on approval— 
Imprint Samples FREE. Write 
today 

PURO CO.. 2801 Locust, 
Dept. 11-D, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be 
sure to send your old as well as your new 
address to The American Girl, 155 E. 44th 
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(established camps) are pretty much like 
those in the United States. For instance, 
the Anchorage Girl Scout camp which Ruth 
Ivanoff attended last summer has a main 
lodge building, tent and cabin units, a 
water front with a floating pier, and a big 
campfire circle where the girls gather in 
the evening to sing and tell stories. 

Mariner Scouts in Palmer are ardent ad- 
vocates of trip camping by canoe. Carrying 
all their equipment and portaging between 
lakes, they usually choose small islands for 
their overnight camps. There are plenty of 
wild animals in the lake country around 
Palmer, and glimpsing a bear, moose, or 
caribou is a common occurrence on a camp- 
ing trip. 

Just outside Nome, where the wilderness 
has crept back across a vast area that was 
once a teeming tent city, the Girl Scouts 
have a quonset-hut troop camp on a high 
ridge overlooking miles of grassy tundra. 
Fort Yukon Girl Scouts go troop camp- 
ing on a site where thousands of gold 
prospectors camped at the turn of the 
century. 

Way up in Barrow, where Girl Scouting 
was started only last year, the two lone 
troops are planning now for troop and tri 
camping this spring and summer. They look 
forward with high enthusiasm to Girl Scout 
camp life, much of which will be new to 
them; but at camping itself, these girls are 
old hands. Barrow is an all-Eskimo village, 
and for generations its people have gone 
camping for three or four months of every 
year. In the late spring, whole families pile 
into their motorboats or umiaks (large, 
skin-covered dories) and go up the rivers 
to get food for the coming winter. Wherever 
they find good fishing and hunting they 
pitch their tents, build fireplaces, and dig 
cold-storage caches. (The frozen ground, 
only a few feet beneath the surface, offers 
a perfect icebox.) During this season the 


girls of the family are mainly responsible 
for the smaller children; but they also fish, 
help with the cooking and preserving, and 
learn to make shoes and clothing from wild- 
animal hides. You can see how Girl Scout 
camping will be greatly enriched by the 
Girl Scouts of Barrow. 

While there were some Eskimo girls in 
the first Girl Scout troops in Alaska in the 
1920's, most of those troops were in towns 
settled by families from the United States. 
Eskimo Girl Scouts, intrigued by Stateside 
ways of doing things, became less interested 
in the arts, crafts, and customs of their own 
people. It would have been a sad loss, both 
for them and for Girl Scouting, had the 
trend continued. In the past few years, 
especially with the starting of troo 
villages that are mainly or entirely Fekimo. 
the native culture has begun to take its 
rightful place in Alaskan Girl Scouting. 

In Barrow, a Girl Scout who is earning 
Homemaking badges may learn how to slice 
and pickle whale meat, or how to make a 
pair of mukluks (boots) from caribou skins 
and reindeer tendons. A Kotzebue Girl 
Scout, working for her Games badge, may 
demonstrate munu-muna, a traditional Es- 
kimo game that is rather like blanket toss- 
ing with reindeer skins. 

In this country of extreme variations, of 
the very old and the very new, the inter- 
esting features of many cultures are being 
brought together into one Girl Scout move- 
ment for all the girls of Alaska. Ruth Ivanoft 
is a symbol of this. Granddaughter of the 
last Eskimo tribal chief in the Bering Sea 
area, she knows and loves the lore of her 
people. She wants to share it with Alaskan 
Girl Scouts of other backgrounds, just as 
they want to share their heritage with her. 
It is because of this spirit that Girl Scout- 
ing in Alaska today is alive and eager—and 
growing like the country’s fabulous vege- 
tables. THE END 





Rules for BY YOU Entries 


AVE YOU SENT an entry yet for your own 

Contributors’ Department? There’s terrific 
interest in this new feature of the magazine. 
Hundreds of entries are flooding in, from 
all over the country. Do keep sending them 
each month—but be sure to follow the rules 
exactly, if you want your entry considered. 

Readers under eighteen years of age may 
send entries. Only material never before 
published will be considered. 


SHORT STORIES 
Any subject with appeal to teen-agers. Not 
over 800 words. 
POEMS 
Any subject—two to twenty-five lines. 


NONFICTION 
Suggested subject for August, 1951—Out-of- 
Doors. Almost any type of nonfiction—de- 
scription, biographical or human _ interest 
sketch, episode from real life. Not over 400 
words. 

DRAWINGS 
Any subject. Black and white only, on stiff 
drawing paper or poster board; may be done 
in pencil, black writing ink, India _ ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smaller 
than 5” x 7”. WARNING: Wrap carefully! 
Drawings that are smudged, creased, or 
otherwise damaged will not be considered. 


Rules 
1. Entries for the August, 1951, issue must 
be mailed on or before May 1, 1951. Entries 
will be considered only for the one issue of 
the magazine for which they are submitted. 
2. On the upper half of the first page of all 


manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 
ings—there must be written: 

The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

The number of words in the piece submitted 
(for stories and nonfiction). 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work of 
the sender.” 

3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
4. Age of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 
5. All manuscripts and drawings submitted 
become the property of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Magazine and cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. THE AMERICAN GiRL reserves the right 
to cut and edit manuscripts when necessary. 


AWARDS 


Awards will be made for all material pub- 
lished: for contributions that, in the opinion 
of the judges, merit top award, $10 will be 
given; for all others published, an award of 
$5 will be given. 

Each month we will also publish a list of 
those contributors whose work is worthy of 
Honorable Mention. No cash awards will be 
made for these Honorable Mentions. 

Send entries to: 

Contributors’ Dept. Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 


30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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them off. “All that leaves me cold. Fighting, 
scheming, struggling, sometimes even cheat- 
ing to make a show. Where does it get them?” 

His contemptuous tone echoed now in her 
mind, as she left the little fashion-plate doll 
in the gold-laced, nineteenth-century gown. 

“If only I hadn't seen it!” she brooded, 
“then I wouldn’t have to worry about 
whether to cut up that dress or not. I'd just 
go ahead and do it.” 

The next few days were an increasing 
nightmare of indecision. If she didn’t make 
a dance dress out of the blue brocade, she 
would have nothing to wear but her limp, 
much-washed, graduation organdy. 

She carried the blue brocade down from 
the attic and laid on it the pieces of the 
tissue pattern she had bought. What a 
beautiful gown it would make! Off-the- 
shoulder line; full, sweeping skirt. Its color 
would bring out the blue of her eyes. She 
would tie up her curls with a matching blue 
velvet ribbon. When Tommy saw her in that 
dress she knew she would dance securely 
into his heart. He wouldn’t look at Vi or 
anyone else at all. 

But something held back her scissors from 
so much as ripping a seam. She paced the 
floor in anguish, opened her closet door, 
looked at the wilted organdy hanging inside, 
and slammed the door shut, pressing her 
palms to her aching temples. Nobody knew 
about that doll at the museum and this full- 
size duplicate but herself. So there was 
nothing to fear. Time was flying, and the 
night of the dance only a week away. 

The features of the doll haunted her even 
in her dreams. She hated it, and yet how 
unforgettably charming it was! In despair 
one evening she sat down and began to draw 
the mannequin from memory. She would 
exorcise it—get it out of her mind. 

When her memory failed her on some 
detail, she looked at the dress lying on her 
bed. She painted the sketch with water 
colors. When it was finished, it was good. 
She had always loved drawing and design 
and was planning to study it thoroughly at 
the university. Someday, she hoped, she 
would do something with her salons. Al- 
though the picture was completed to her 
satisfaction, uneasiness still gnawed her. 
Tommy’s words echoed in her mind: 
“Scheming, struggling to make a_ show.” 
Finally she faced the realization that there 
was just one thing to do. 

She found a suit box and some tissue 
paper, laid the blue brocade gown inside, 
and placed the sketch on top of it. Then 
she wrote a card to go with the package 
and mailed the whole thing to the museum 
director. She felt empty and worn out, but 
calm, as she washed, starched, and carefully 
ironed the old organdy. 

On the day of the dance she received a 
letter from the museum. It was only a 
polite acknowledgement, she thought, as 
she tossed it unopened into the bowl on the 
sideboard and went on with her miserable 
preparations for the party—washing and 
me her hair, manicuring her nails. 

When she was dressed, with her clean 
shining curls piled on top of her head and 
tied with the blue velvet ribbon bought 
originally to go with the brocade, she 
thought resignedly that at least she looked 
cool and fresh. But even if the brocade 
might have been a bit heavy for a humid 
August night, the glamour would have been 
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worth it. She sighed. Tommy would never 
realize what she had given up! What if he 
didn’t like her in her simple dress, in con- 
trast with the net and taffeta of the others? 
She felt shaky inside, alternately wanting 
to run away and wishing for the party to 
begin. Her parents, after admiring her, 
— across the road to call on a neighbor, 
and she was left alone to wait for Tommy. 
The house was so quiet that the breeze 
over the lake from the peninsula, where the 





INDIAN MOONS 


by CRAVEN GRIFFITH 





APRIL 
GRASS MOON 


April—See the Grass Moon glisten 

Waking seedlings stir and listen 

Lift their heads to thrive and flower 

Warmed by sun and sudden shower 

Wakened now from winter 
dreaming 

April—and a Grass Moon gleaming. 


The American Indians used to, 
and in some tribes still do, count 
their months by Each 
was given a name and a symbol. 
These names and symbols were 
really meaningful to the Indians, 
because they described something 
about nature and the out-of-doors 
that was important in their lives. 
Names of the moons varied among 
the different tribes. For April, the 
name adopted and approved by 
the American Indian Association as 
being most nearly correct and most 
widely used is “Grass Moon.” April 
was also known as “Geese Moon” 
by some tribes. 








country club stood, wafted snatches of dance 
music to her. The ball was beginning. 
Tommy should be here. 

She listened for the sound of a motor 
turning into the driveway, but all she heard 
was the shrilling of a locust in the maple 
outside. A quarter of ten! Tommy should 
have come an hour ago. 

Her mouth felt dry. She went to the 
kitchen for a glass of water. Maybe he had 
changed his mind and gone with Vi after 
all. She hadn’t seen him for several days. 
Anything could have happened. Maybe he 
hadn’t meant it when he asked her. Maybe 
he was ashamed of her. 

The telephone jangled. 


Marni 


leaped 


toward it and picked up the receiver with 
shaking hands. 
“Long distance for Miss Marni Hanson.” 
“This is she.” 


“Here is your party, sir.” 


“Marni! I'm so sorry!” Tommy’s warm, 
familiar voice came over the wire. “I bet 
you could kill me.” 

“What's the matter? Where are you?” 

“Green Bay. Mr. Knight asked me to drive 
up with him this morning to see that house. 
He said we'd be back early. To tell the 
truth, though, I wasn’t thinking about the 
dance then, or I'd never have risked going. 
But we found some rare old diaries. There 
really was a secret panel in the fireplace. I 
found it. Mr. Knight says this is the best 
stuff we've uncovered for a long time—” 

By this time Marni was shaking still more, 
but with helpless, relieving laughter now. 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy! I might have 
known! It’s just like you.” 

“You're not mad? You'll forgive me? 
Honest, I wouldn’t hurt you for the world. 
I'll take you to dine and dance next Saturday 
at the Edgewater if you'll forgive me.” 

“It’s all right. And I'd love to go dancing 
with you sometime when there are no old 
houses or Indian relics on your mind.” 

He sighed audibly, in relief. “You're swell! 
Not every girl would take it like that. By the 
way, did you get Mr. Knight’s letter?” 

“Acknowledging the dress?” 

“Yes. He appreciated it immensely. What 
did you think of his idea? I like it because 
it means we'd see a lot of each other next 
year. I hope you accept.” 

“Three minutes are up,” interrupted the 
operator. 

“Good-by,” said Tommy hastily. “I'll be 
seeing you at the diggings Monday.” 

Bewildered, Marni hung up. Accept? 
What, for goodness’ sake? Letter—letter— 
where was it? She frowned as she picked it 
out of the bowl and ripped open the envel- 
ope. Her eyes oiled as they skimmed 
over the lines. 

“Dear Miss Hanson . . . wish to acknowl- 
edge . studied your water color with 
interest . . . planning book of costumes. . . 
need artist for sketches . . . Will you come 
in to talk the matter over with me at your 
earliest conver ence?” 

Scarcely able to believe what she read, 
Marni clasped the letter to her. What a 
miraculous opportunity! What stunning good 
fortune! And to think that she had been 
tempted to destroy a priceless dress for « 
paltry evening’s show! If nothing else, her 
association with Tommy should have taught 
her a reverence for old things, thriftily pre- 
served and handed down from generation to 
generation. Why, if her attempt to outshine 
Vi had been successful, she would have lost 
all this of infinitely greater value. She caught 
her breath. Worse, the sacrifice would have 
been futile. 

How could she ever have thought for a 
moment that a boy like Tommy could be 
won by cheap devices? He would have liked 
her just as well in the organdy. To tell the 
truth, he never noticed what she wore as 
long as she held her head confidently and 
smiled happily. She would go up and take 
off the organdy now and hang it up care- 
fully for next week. 

It didn’t matter that she was alone tonight, 
for she had come truly into her own. Being 
herself, she felt free. She stood by her 
window in the darkened room and watched 
the lights of the city shining across the lake. 
Across its mirrorlike calm the wafted sound 
of music echoed in her happy heart. 

THE END 
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Recipe Exchange 
* 

Subject: JELLIES AND JAMS 

Date Due: APRIL 20 


July 


®@ The AMERICAN Girt Magazine is offering 
you an opportunity to have your very own 
cooking department in which your recipes 
will be published. Entries for the July issue 
must reach us by April 20. 


® Each month we'll announce in the maga- 
zine the kind of cookery to be featured 
in the “Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST 
be one that you have used successfully. 


@ JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will 
test and judge the contributions, and choose 
the recipes which will appear in the maga- 
zine. For every entry that is printed, The 
AMERICAN Girt will pay $1.00. 


* 
FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Recipes must be typewritten or neatly 
printed in ink, on one side of the paper. 


2. In the upper right-hand corner of the 
page, give your name, address, age, and 
the source of your recipe. 


3. List ingredients in the order of use in 
the recipe, and give level measurements. If 
any special techniques are involved, de- 
scribe them fully. 


4. All recipes submitted become the prop- 
erty of The AMERICAN Girt Magazine and 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. If 
your recipe is published in the magazine, 
you will receive a check for $1.00. Decisions 
of the judge are final. 


5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, 


American Girl Magazine, 30 West 48th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 





* 
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[_ ]9227—Dress with Cape: 30¢ 

[_ ]9104—Two-Piece Dress: 30¢ 

[ ]4910—Dress with Zigzag Trim: 25¢ 
[ ]4641—Plaid Dress and Jackets: 30¢ 
[_]9291—Four-Piece Outfit: 30¢ 


[_]9042—Horseshoe Neck Dress: 30¢ 


Be sure to enclose correct amount for each pattern 
ordered (sorry, no C.0.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
postage. 

POONNB ncn kenerevest «s 


Address 
City and State...... , 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 
TO ORDER 
AMERICAN GIRL 
PATTERNS 


Check pattern number and size and enclose 
correct amount (in coin) for each pattern. 


FEATURED ON PAGES 26-27 


Sizes 100 120140 16 
SzsQ 103035017 
SzesQ NOw’W’OuwOWw 
SzesQ 1O3O0307 
Sizes 0100 120140 16 
SzsO NOwOw~ow 


I enclose $........ for patterns 


checked above 


‘Please Print) 


(Please Indicate Zone No.) ; 


MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 


rn Department 


P. 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Table Tennis Tacties (Continued from page 12) 


seemingly simple little game of ping-pong. 
That’s why it is popular in more countries 
of the world than any other sport, and why 
some of the greatest names in the major- 
sports world are table-tennis addicts! 


Pixc-ronc originated in England 
in 1894. At that time it was played with any 
kind of ball that would bounce on a table. 
The rackets were pieces of thick cardboard. 
A few years later, Mr. James Gibb produced 
a celluloid ball, and made a banjo-shaped, 
vellum-covered paddle with which to hit it. 
When the racket hit the ball there was a 
“ping,” and when the ball hit the table 
there was a “pong”—thence the nickname 
that has identified the game ever since. 

But the game was too easy with this kind 
of racket. There was little one could do 
but knock the ball back and forth with a 
straight push shot. Then, in 1902, a man 
named E. C. Goode bought a rubber mat, 
trimmed it to size, and pasted it on the ping- 
pong racket. This “nonskid” surface changed 
the game completely. Now that it was pos- 
sible to “chop,” “top,” and drive the ball, the 
sport became vastly more interesting. 

Ping-pong did not get a real start in this 
country until the late 1920’s, but once it 
was introduced it caught on like wildfire. 
Now, more than twenty States have table- 
tennis associations that are affiliated with the 
national association. In addition to the 
various city and State tournaments, there are 
about a dozen regional tournaments and, of 
course, the big national tournament held 
annually. Top-ranking players are sent to 
Europe by the U. S. Table Tennis Associa- 
tion to represent the United States in the 
world-championship matches held there. 

So, you see, there are lots of exciting 
opportunities open to the girl who will put 
in the practice necessary to become an ex- 
pert. Both Peggy and Tiny have traveled 
across the country several times, and Peggy 
had a wonderful summer giving table-tennis 
exhibitions in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. But never have their ping-pong careers 
interfered with school. Big trips were taken 
in vacationtime, and only very occasionally 
during high school and college was it neces- 
sary to be excused for a day or two to make 
a tournament appearance. 

“Career” is not strictly the right word to 
describe the table-tennis experience of these 
two girls, for although they devoted a great 
deal of time to it, the sport is just fun and 
provides an absorbing interest, not a means 
of livelihood for them. 

It can be fun for YOU, too, and the 
better you play the more fun it will be. 

You can learn how on your dining-room 
table (if it’s a fairly large, oblong one) with 
a net rigged across the middle. But if you 
can get your brother or dad to help you 
build a real ping-pong table, so much the 
better. The official table is nine feet long, 
five feet wide, and the top is thirty inches 
from the floor. The net should be set six 
inches high, and the table placed so you 
have at least four to five feet of playing 
room on each end and three feet at the sides. 

The rackets used in official play have a 
blade seven inches long, and six and a half 
inches wide, and a handle four inches long. 

If you set out to buy a ready-made regula- 
tion table, you'll find it’s a pretty expensive 
proposition. They cost $50 or more. Other 
equipment will not strain your pocketbook 


too much. The net is about $1 and up, 
depending on quality; rackets are about 
$1.15 to $2.50 each; celluloid balls are from 
15 to 20 cents each. 

If you're just learning the game, it’s a 
good idea, first of all, to get a rulebook— 
buy one or borrow one from your library— 
and familiarize yourself with the main oints 
of play. The rules are few, simple, mit parva 
easy to learn, and you do want to play the 
game correctly, right from the start. You'll 
make it a habit, for example, to observe 
these two rules: you are not allowed to touch 
the net while the ball is in play, nor to 
return a ball before it has bounced. Having 
personal instruction from an expert is, of 
course, a wonderful way to learn. And prac- 
ticing with your friends who play well is a 
fine way to improve your game. 

Whether you're a mere beginner or have 
been playing the game for some time, here 
are some helpful pointers straight from 
champions Peggy and Tiny themselves. 

The Grip: Grip the racket as if you're 
shaking hands with it, and let the thumb 
and forefinger extend over the blade of the 
racket. 

Service: The ball is held in the palm of 
the hand and struck to bounce first on the 
server's side of the table. If it doesn’t go 
over the net or if it doesn’t bounce on the 
opponent’s side of the table, the server loses 
the point. If it touches the net on its way 
over, it is called a “let” ball and the server 
takes another serve. 

Half-Volley or Push Shot: Stand a foot 
behind the table with your weight on both 
feet and hit the ball with a gentle, forward, 
pushing stroke using the top side (or fore- 

nger side) of the racket. This is a backhand 
stroke, and you will find it handiest to use 
for all returns except those at the extreme 
right of the table. This push shot is what is 
called “defensive” style of play,-and two 
good players could go on endlessly volleying 
the ball back and forth. The strokes de- 
scribed below are those that make the game 
exciting. 

Top-Spin Drive: For a forehand drive, 
stand with your left foot ahead of the right 
and turn to face the right as you hit the ball. 
It is hit with a lifting motion as it rises or 
is at the crest of its bounce, and the racket 
is tipped forward slightly as it touches the 
ball. This stroke puts a spin on the ball, 
giving it a fast, low bounce that is difficult 
to return. 

Chop Shot: This is like a short hatchet 
stroke which is made when the ball is begin- 
ning to fall from the crest of its bounce. It 
puts an underspin on the ball which causes 
it to bounce toward the net rather than away 
from it, and thus often catches the opponent 
out of position. ’ 

Side-Spin Shot: For this stroke, the 
racket is dragged across the ball, causing 
the ball to bounce trickily to the side. 

Scoring: A point is won whenever the 
opponent fails to return the shot on its first 
bounce, or drives it into the net or off the 
table. As already mentioned, the receiver wins 
a point if the service is not good. The service 
changes every five points, and the first person 
to earn twenty-one points wins the game. 
When the score is Re ye twenty, the service 
changes each time until one or the other 
player wins two points in a row. 

Both Peggy and Tiny started out with a 
defensive game. Many players have gone far 
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in tournament play with steady, defensive 
play that simply wears out the opponent. 

But both girls realized their chances of 
becoming top-ranking players were much 
better if they developed an offensive, driving 
game. Peggy, for example, changed her game 
entirely, even after she’d won several State 
and regional championships. 

Tiny is fast developing an offensive game, 
and once she has her forehand and backhand 
drives down pat—well, maybe the national 
crown will travel to the West Coast. Tiny 
made table-tennis history a little more than 
a year ago in a match defending her crown 
as West-Coast champion. The sports re- 
porters called it the most spectacular match 
they'd ever seen in table tennis. 

Tiny’s opponent was Magda Rurac, a 
Rumanian girl, recently arrived in this coun- 
try. She is a well-known tennis player, and 
has held Rumania’s crown in cycling, swim- 
ming, fencing, and table tennis. She won the 
first game easily with her spectacular smash 
drives. Then Tiny dug in and returned 
everything that Magda could send, winning 
the second game twenty-one to twelve. 

Tiny’s miraculous returns made Magda 
decide to change her tactics in the third 
game. She laced her play with tricky drop 
shots and angle shots that ran Tiny Mees | 
and she took the game so decisively that the 
crowd began to think Tiny’s victory in the 
second game had been just accidental. 

After a five-minute rest, Tiny came back 
with an offensive game full of the -same 
tricky angle shots Magda had used, and won 
the fourth game twenty-one to thirteen. 

The fifth and last game had the spectators 
on their feet, alternately cheering and hold- 
ing their breaths. As one reporter described 
it: “The girls had looked so neat, well- 
combed, and pretty when the match began, 
but now perspiration was rolling down their 
faces and their hair was definitely mussed. 
But for once, however, we don’t think they 
cared, and certainly no one else did. 

“The score stayed just one point apart all 
the way up to nineteen-all, and the crowd 
was so tense you could hear the girls breath- 
ing. Magda served and began driving, ending 
up with a smash shot that brought the 
house down. One more point and the match 
would be hers. 

“On the next service, Tiny, undismayed, 
got across some beautiful drives and finally 
won the point. And she won the next point 
after Magda had top spun fourteen returns 
in a row waiting for a high one that she 
could smash. 

“The score was then twenty-one to twenty 
in Tiny's favor. If she won the next point 
the game would be hers. Tiny again took 
the offensive and drove a smash shot that 
brought a great roar from the crowd. It 
seemed so impossible to return that they 
thought the match was over. But Magda had 
dashed back and made a stab at the ball, 
somehow sending it back to bounce high 
before Tiny’s surprised eyes. It’s awfully easy 
to miss a high, deep ball like that, particular- 
ly under those circumstances. But Tiny kept 
her head, saw that Magda was out of posi- 
tion, and coolly hit the ball to land at an 
angle impossible for Magda to reach. The 
clamor at the end of that match lasted a 
full five minutes.” 

Now you see why we said in the beginning 
that it takes a level head to win ping-pong 
matches. Yes, the game of ping-pong can 
be exciting—and wonderful fun. Try it! 

THE END 
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Ophicleide 


Clarion 


Lute 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 








Clarence 


VEHICLES 


Also 
ARCHITECTURE * CLOTHING * COINS * CONSTELLA- 
TIONS * FISHES * FURNITURE HERALDRY * INSECTS 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS *® MACHINERY * TOOLS 
WEAPONS * MYTHOLOGY * NAUTICAL * PLANTS 
POTTERY *® REPTILES * SHELLFISH * ANATOMY 
TREES * ETC. 


PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FOR PUZZLE CONTESTANTS 


Largest work of its kind ever published in the 
United States. Over 24,000 pictures arranged 
by subjects. A companion piece to the Un- 
abridged Dictionary. Excellent for identifying 
unusual objects. Order now before the first edi- 
tion is sold out. Complete for $25.00. 

PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA may be bought in 
three easy payments. Send only $11.95 with 
coupon below and $7 per month for two 
months thereafter. 

To insure quick, safe transit, all encyclope- 
dias are sent immediately by Special Delivery. 
Return books for refund within 5 days if not 
satisfied. 

Mail Coupon below .to: Research Book Co. 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


om eee owe ee oe ewes CLIP OFF AND MAIL @ oo ome coe oe oe ee 


Research Book Co. 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. ¥. Dept.—S102 
Please send me immediately by Special Delivery, 

the PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA. I am enclosing $11.95 

with this coupon and promise to send $7 per month 

for two additional months. 





NAME 


ADDRESS. 


(0 Check here to save 95 cents shipping and post- 
age charges by enclosing full $25 with coupon. 











THE NAME 


Ht emslung TO REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 


silver-plated flute 





SFliles AND ‘L4ccolod 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 

















TENT 


designed especially for 
~ year round camping. 
~= Roomy interior, One 
* sectional center pole. 
Easy to erect. 





Write for special folder 


929 W * 
Powers & Co, °° JYoodland Ave 





YOU can make real 
INDIAN MOCCASINS 


KIT INCLUDES: 


Moccasin pattern and work- 













sheet, sufficient leather to con- 
struct pair up to size 12, authen- 
tic Indian beads, needle and 
thread. For both men and women. 


Send only $2.50. Ne (.0.D.'s. Free cateleg included. 


PLUME TRADING CE. sn nn 


Dept. A-1.155 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 












WINNING LETTERS ON THE 


TYPICAL AMERICAN GIRL PAINTINGS 


You responded wonderfully with more than six hundred fine letters on the Typical American Girl covers. 


Each artist’s painting was hailed in many letters, with the Cordrey and Whitcomb paintings scoring most votes 


as best representing the Typical American Girl in the eyes of the letter writers. Each letter, however, 


was judged on its own merit—originality, thoughtfulness, and composition—quite apart from the relative 


popularity of the painting it described. It was no easy task to make the final choice from letters of such uniformly 


high quality. Congratulations to the winners and to all the entrants for their good work 


FIRST AWARD 


In my opinion the 
typical American girl 
cannot be represented 
in any one painting or 
2 even a number of paint- 
é ings, because she is 
‘ white, black, red, and 






a 





= yellow. She lives in the 
oe ‘ mountains, on the sea- 
shore, in cities and in the country. She has 
wealthy, medium, and poor parents. Because 
of this belief, I have chosen Jane Miller’s 
painting of an American girl which appeared 
on the cover of the May 1950 AMERICAN GIRL. 

This girl has no definite shape or form. 
You know she is a girl, but that is all, She 
could be anyone’s daughter. She is dwarfed 
by the tree, a symbol of God, and so again 
we are reminded of the fact that God is greater 
than man. She seems to be looking forward 
toward the future, fitting her past experiences 
into that future. She is feminine, but willing 
to work or fight by the side of her future mate. 

The typical American girl would have to 
be a mixture of every race, creed, and color 
represented in the United States of America. 
She has a sense of responsibility, is not afraid 
to look ahead to the future, has a simple and 
straightforward religion, is tender and _ intel- 
ligent. | think this girl is summed up in the 
word “Girl”: 

G—God having an important place in her 
everyday life. 

I—Intelligent, being able to comprehend the 
everyday happenings around her, and 
understanding them. 

R—Racial differences recognized, but liking 
those around her even though their skin 
is a different color. 

L—Love of her fellowmen, her parents, her 
sisters and brothers, her God, and her 
future mate. 

I do not think any painting could ever live 
up to my description of the typical American 
girl. I think Jane Miller’s painting comes the 
closest to my idea, as it is a symbol of girlhood 
instead of being one personality. Her painting 
is a formless image, and so represents all 
girls, past, present, and future. 

Carotyn Crawrorp (age 13), Sxcenaw, Micn. 


ae “= SECOND AWARD 


My choice for the 
typical American girl 
»-is the October cover, 
» by Ray Prohaska. I 
think she is truly typi- 
“cal of the American 
girl, who is descended 
-—\ from many races and 

; peoples—not only from 

the persecuted Englishmen and women who 
landed in Massachusetts three hundred years 
ago, but from many others. From every con- 
tinent and nation they have come: from all 
over the earth; and from many ways of life. 
When they came, they brought with them, 
each one, the qualities of his native land. And 
each of these qualities is reflected in the face 
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of our present-day American girl. 

There is kindness in her face, kindness in- 
herited from those who came to America hop- 
ing to find mercy and peace. There is courage, 
as there was courage in those who braved the 
stormy ocean to find a land of freedom. She 
lives, one can tell, in a free land, where opin- 
ions and rights are free to all. Her ancestors 
longed for freedom and equality, and she 
today would accord those rights of freedom 
and equality to anyone who for a moment 
entered her life. Tolerance, friendliness, and 
individuality; they are all there, along with 
other, more personal, things. 

She has an imagination which makes her a 
special friend, one to love and be proud of. 
Yet that same imagination would keep her 
happy alone. Her hair blows free in the wind; 
perhaps she is a tomboy; certainly she loves 
the woods and fields and hills and the animals 
which live there. By that same look in her eyes, 
I know she would never hurt any living thing. 

She is not given to displaying her feelings, 
save perhaps to one special friend, yet it 
would be easy to read the key to her feelings 
of joy or sorrow by the expressive shadows 
in her eyes. She is not smiling now, but she 
has a smile, | know, a joyous smile which 
lights up her eyes and fills her heart. 

She is one to dream of the future, rather 
than to regret the past. And whatever those 
dreams of the future may hold, | know that 
she will fulfill the promise of courage in her 
eyes; that she will meet the future with her 
head up and her eyes alight, with a smile 
on her lips, and courage in her heart, as a 
true American girl—always. 


Srepuante Lane (age 12), Scanspare, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


I like the face of the girl on the cover of 
the October issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
(Prohaska), because it has a good and pleas- 
ant look. It represents my idea of the typical 
American girl, for in the features I find the 
spirit of the people of our wonderful country. 
Her eyes are loyal; her freckled nose, friendly ; 
her mouth, kind; and her chin firm and un- 
afraid. 

She could be the girl I meet on the way 
to school; who sits in front of me in church; 
who hikes with our Scout troop; who enjoys 
the first snow or blossom; and who under- 
stands when my little sister tags along. 

Adding it all up, | would say she looks like 
the kind of girl I’d like to have as a friend. 


Bern Brawtey (age 11), Prrtspurcn, Pa, 





To choose a typical American girl from the 
six paintings is difficult, because all of them 
actually are typical American girls! In saying 
this, | mean that each one has the qualities 
of a typical American girl. All of them have 
several outstanding features, but the one | 
think combines all of the qualities is the 
painting by Earl Cordrey. Everything in the 
picture contributes to her being a typical 
American girl. 

I have slowly realized that, although I am not 


a child any more, I am not an adult, either. 


‘ This is why I chose her 
for my idea of the typi- 
“cal American girl. The 


* background—the low- 
ering, dark clouds and 
towering mountain, 
grim and _ silent—are 
her feelings and 
thoughts. At times she 
is depressed and sad, 
ad = wondering why she is 
here, what is her purpose, what will happen 
to her, why certain things have happened to 
her. Sometimes she becomes terrified at some- 
thing she can’t describe; she doesn’t know 
what terrifies her, but has the feeling of being 
pressed in on every side, that there is no escape 
from it. But, like the glimpses of the clearing 
sky in the picture, at times she becomes glori- 
ously happy. All the world becomes filled with 
the feeling of joy and of wonderful things to 
come. And although she usually lives in a sort 
of happy medium of feelings, these are her 
two dominant emotions, especially when she 
is alone. 

In the painting she is pictured with a 
serious expression. This is the beginning of 
her true growing up. But still, her clothing 
denies this; her levies signify childhoed. Actu- 
ally she is two different people, one with 
grown-up ideas and behavior; the other, 
childish and longing for security and relief 
of all responsibilities. 

I realize that I have not done a very good 
job in telling why I think she is the typical 
American girl. All I have done is describe 
my own thoughts, feelings, and emotions, for 
in her I recognize a kindred spirit, a typical 
American girl. 

Barsara McNens (age 16), Winstow, Ariz. 










I would like to estab- 
lish what the word 
“typical” means to me. 
It doesn’t mean some- 
thing which hasn’t any 
flaws, but something 
which contains com- 
wr bined qualities of the 
ee srour. 

In this case, the 
group is the American girls. What are the 
qualities most American girls (or girls of any 
nation, religion, or creed) have or should 
have? Tolerance or intolerance? Courage or 
cowardice? Pride or shame? 

Here is my idea of the typical American 
girl. She has the ability to forget racial and 
religious hatreds. Her friends may be black, 
white, yellow, and brown. Whether their re- 
ligions are Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or 
Mormon, it matters not. 

Alertness is important to this girl. She 
avails herself of every opportunity and keeps 
up with the world, her school, and her own 
small community. Although she is afraid in 
moments of crisis, her courage is unfailing. 
She will stand up to defend what she believes 
is just and right. Her love of nature and the 
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THE COVER GIRL RAINCOAT 
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Richmond, Va. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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outdoors takes up a good deal of her free time. 
She is adept at sports also. 

Teachers, mother, father, brother, sister. 
and friends can depend on her. She'll take 
their messages accurately, and perform tasks 
quickly and efficiently. 

Common sense is combined in everything 
she does. She has ambitions, but does not let 
them drive her unduly. And pride—not the 
false pride which hinders her, but honest 
pride in her school, in her home, and com- 
munity. Pride in her belongings, to keep them 
neat, and respect enough to leave others’ be- 
longings alone. Last of all, the pride not to 
commit in any form a dishonest deed against 
another. 

I’m not saying that the girl I picked has 
all these qualities, but to me she—Jon Whit- 
comb’s girl—has the most, and besides that 
has a lively, friendly, and captivating per- 
sonality. A girl anyone would be delighted 
to know. 


Erva Nourse, (age 13) St. Louis, Mo. 





I like Jon Whitcomb’s picture of the Amer- 
ican girl because it looks so real. The colors 
are rich and lovely and the shading is beau- 
tiful. I am not an art critic—as a matter of 
fact I don’t even draw well—but I do know 
that this picture of the American girl strikes 
me as being simple and understandable. It 
is not like some of these paintings which you 
have to be a very learned person too grasp 
its meaning at all. The colors in this picture 
all blend well and it is pleasing to look at. 

Whitcomb’s painting, in my _ estimation, 
represents the typical American girl. I say 
this because I feel she is the kind of a girl 
who could be your own next-door neighbor. 
Or someone you might meet on any street in 
the United States. Her brown eyes are warm 
and friendly. She has an understanding of 
people beyond her years, and likes to help 
people. She would be a loyal and good friend. 
She is popular and well liked at school among 
both boys and girls. Whenever there is a party 
she is sure to get an invitation. 

She participates in all school activities and 
is active in afterschool sports and her Girl 
Scout troop. She is a good student and gets 
high marks in her classes. She is forward- 
looking and modern. She has probably decided 
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The PRICE-CONSCIOUS COTTONS on page 23 
Sleeveless Dress by Abby Teens 
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Sheer Dress by Bobby Teen 
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Piqué Dress by Peggy Daw 
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upon the college she wishes to attend and 
has a good idea of what type of work she 
would like to do when she finishes school. 
At home she helps out with the housework. 
When they have company she can talk with 
the older people as well as she talks with 
kids her own age. She is modest and does 
not boast of anything she has. If something 
wrong was done she would be the last to 
tattle about it. She is young. She enjoys life 
and helps others to enjoy it, too. She really 
gets a lift out of life. 
In other words, she is a typical American girl. 
Linpa Stecer (age 13) Wuire Prats, N. Y. 





My favorite typical 
American girl was the 
;young girl who ap- 

‘ peared on the Septem- 

ber 1950 issue of THE 
}AmMERICAN Girt (AI 
Moore). I chose her 
because she represents 
to me the hope, and 
the faith, and the light 
that we young people of today must have in 
order to lead our world out of its turmoil. 
Although we are the youth of today, we will 
soon be the leaders of tomorrow. 

This young girl tells me that she believes 
in democracy and that we must fight for this 
very democracy. She tells me that she will 
keep her faith in our nation, and in our gov- 
ernment, and in our churches. 

Her eyes say so many things. They tell me 
that she is grateful for living in a country 
where she has a chance to get a good educa- 
tion. She tells me that she is glad she had 
a chance to practice racial and religious tol- 
erance. She is glad that she can read any 
books or papers that she chooses, and she is 
glad she has an opportunity to help others. 

I chose her because there is a desire for 
peace about her. She represents my idea of 
the typical American girl because she looks 
healthy, wholesome, and happy. She is thought- 
ful and is concerned with far more than the 
excitement around her at the present time. 
She is a pretty girl, and the painter has 
painted her as simply, naturally, and sweetly 
as any American girl could desire to be 
portrayed. 





Nancy Hicks (age 17), Sumerre, Iu. 
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You’ve never seen such a brilliant bike 
light! The Delta Sealed Beam is built just 
like a car headlight—gives the same bright, 
far-reaching, unfaltering beam. It’s sealed 
against dirt and moisture for life! Uses 
6-volt dry battery... See your dealer. 


ae oe 


‘ == JET-RAY Horn-Lite 
Delta’s great 2-in-1 unit— 
> loud horn, brilliant 


$4qi9 


light. Modern, jet design. Less batteries* 
HUBBA-HUBBA Revolving Hub Lights 
Miracle of color! They mount oh 
on hubs—revolve with wheels. \ 
lens. Less batt.,* each set ‘ 
*2 standard 14” flashlight batteries 
oe * Sa | 
Aa l f, BICYCLE LIGHTS, 
HORNS, GENERATORS 


Clear, red, green, or amber $] 39 
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DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, MARION, IND. 









@ Tue glamour > 
of Nature ... the 
glories of sport“ ; 
- +» they’re yours ~~ —— 

in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes and 
sailboats, outboard boats, dinghies, rowboats. 


OLe TOWN CANOES 


Old Town Canoe Co., 724 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine | 








; PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG | 
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| Address os 
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TIMELESS 


Little Willy, feeling smart, 

Tore his daddy’s watch apart. 

He should be punished for his crime 

But Daddy doesn’t have the time. 
Sent by CONNIE SUE MITCHELL, Inglewood, California 


SMART POP 


DaucHTer: I know we should have 
been home earlier from the dance, Dad, 
but Jim knew some new steps. 

Dap: Well, even so, you didn’t have to 
sit on them until 1 a.m. 


Sent by THERESA NICKERSON, Wheeling, 
West Virginia 


OVERSIGHT 


Mortner: Sammy, there were two pieces 
of pie in the pantry this morning and 
now there is only one. How is that? 

Sammy: I don’t know. It was so dark 
I suppose I didn’t see the other piece. 

Sent by WILMA MAXWELL, Ooklyn, New Jersey 


THE CUSTOMER’S RIGHT 


Customer: Do you sell invisible hair 
nets? 

CrerK: Yes, ma’am. 

Customer: May I see one, please? 

Sent by JOANNE McCONNELL, Jefferson, Ohio 


ONE OR THE OTHER 


Mortner: Where is Jimmy this after- 
noon? 

Dap: If he knows as much about ca- 
noes as he thinks he does, he’s canoeing; 
but if he doesn’t know any more about 
them than | think he does, he’s swim- 
ming. 


Sent by LAURA HOBBS, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania 





CLUMSY 


Tom: Ouch! it hurts! 

Dentist: Stop waving 
your arms and making faces. 
I haven’t even touched your 
tooth. 

Tom: I know you haven't, 
but you're standing on my 
foot. 


Sent by KAREN JO BAKER, 
Redfield, lowa 


POOR CROP 


Nancy: You have been 
working in that garden for 
two hours. What are you 
growing? 

Anne: Tired! 

Sent by SHERRY OGDEN, Norfolk, 


Virainia 


Zz. Yi 


by Stanley Stamaty 


TOPSY-TURVY 


Dot: What always walks on its head? 
Jane: What? 
Dor: A nail in a shoe. 

Sent by MABEL JEFFRIES, Bedford, Kentucky 


CONSCIENTIOUS 


Stupent Nurse: Wake up, wake up! 

Patient (sleepily) : What's the matter? 

Nurse: I forgot to give you your sleep- 
ing pills. 

Sent by MARLLIP ECKLUND, Bertrand, Nebraska 


GULP! 


Diner: Waiter, this soup is no good. 
Waiter: Who told you? 
Diner: A little swallow. 


Sent by JOHNNY COLLINS, Barium Springs, 
North Carolina 


PROGRESS 


Jerry: How are you getting along with 
your arithmetic? 

Joan: Well, I’ve learned to add up the 
zeros. but the figures still bother me. 
Sent by PEGGY BRATCHER, Mountoinair, New Mexico 


GROUNDED 


Mororist: How far is it to the next 
town? 

Farmer: Two miles as the crow flies. 

Moronrist: How far is it if the crow has 
to walk and roll a flat tire? 
Sent by SHEILA SCHWARTZ, Los Angeles, California 


The Americon Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
and age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 


“This door is tricky.” 
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@ Now that warm weather is in the 
offing, how would you like to light 
up your backyard like a regular sports 
field? Then the fun you have outdoors 
will never have to be called on ac- 
count of darkness. 
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It’s easy and inexpensive to have 
good outdoor lighting: any handy- 
man in the family can rig it up. All 
he has to do is mount weather-resist- 
ant lamps on poles and connect them 
to ordinary household wiring cir- 
cuits. General Electric makes flood- 
and spotlamps for this purpose, and 
there’s a large selection of weather- 
proof sockets and other accessories 
on the market. 

The idea is to get one or two three- 
lamp assemblies high enough in the 
air to distribute the light evenly, 
reduce glare, and keep bugs at a 
reasonable distance away from you. 
Twelve-foot poles will do the trick. 
They can be homemade—of wood, 
or from pipe bought at any hardware 
store. 

To have ample light for badminton, 
croquet or lawn bowling, you'll need 
two poles, each with three 300-watt 
floodlamps. Only one pole is needed 
for table tennis, horseshoes and 


shuffleboard. 

If you’d like further information 
on how to light your backyard for 
sports, write to the Inquiry Bureau, 
Lamp Department, General Electric 


Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





@ Charles Steinmetz, the mathemat- 
ical wizard, long ago figured out that 
one horsepower equals the muscle 
work of 22 men. Getting down to 
present cases, a General Electric engi- 
neer, on a business trip to a West 
Coast steel mill, calculated that it 
would take more than 38 Army divi- 
sions to do the work of the electric 
motors in use there. 


@ The most spectacular television 
transmitter in South America was 
installed not long ago by the Inter- 
national General Electric Company. 
It stands on the peak of famed Sugar 
Loaf Mountain just outside Rio de 


Janeiro, Brazil. 


The installation job was no push- 
over for the engineers. They had to 
haul the equipment to the top by 
hand, by mule, and by cable car. 
(The 1300-foot summit can’t be 
reached by automobile.) 








@ That fresh, clean smell that fills 
the air after an electrical storm can 
now be created indoors. And_ it 
doesn’t take a thunderstorm to do 
it—just a small, four-watt lamp bulb. 
The thunderstorm and the lamp have 
this in common: they both produce 





ozone, a form of oxygen that acts as 
a deodorizer. 





The ozone lamp was recently de- 
veloped by General Electric to dispel 
unwanted odors. It operates on house- 
hold current, and is used with a 
ballast in a fixture which allows the 
free escape of ozone, but shields the 
from the ultraviolet 
generated by the lamp. 


eyes energy 


@ Holler for help in Lynchburg, Va. 
and you'll get a prompt response from 
the town’s volunteer Life Saving 
Crew, thanks to the General Electric 
two-way radios in its cars. 

The Life Saving Crew has grown 
from a small group of eager but ill- 
equipped citizens to an efficient, well- 
equipped organization. For several 
years the Crew had a short-wave radio 
in its emergency vehicle. It was a great 
help, but it didn’t let the men “talk 
back” to headquarters. 

When the City of Lynchburg re- 
cently installed a three-way radio 
system for its police and fire depart- 
ments, it included the Life Saving 
Crew’s three cars in the hook-up. 
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Quality means 


wholesome goodness, 


and Coca-Cola is just that. 
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